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Frivay, Fesruary 11.— We have been so fortunate as to hit the 
good season in these latitudes. "With a favorable breeze, a clear, bright 
sky, and pleasant temperature, we speed along to our destination, and 
were at noon to-day about two hundred and ten miles distant from 
Princes’ Island, and off the mouth of the Quorra. 

Among other results of our visit to Wydah, not the least agreeable 
is the abundance of fresh fruit and provisions, thanks to the ‘ dashes’ of 
Senor de Lonza, his son Antonio, and the native governor. Our table 
would do credit even to one of our best city hotels ; and so far as the 
mere animal comforts are concerned, we have every reason to be thank- 
ful and contented. 

To give some idea of the nature and value of our ‘dash,’ I may be 
allowed to state, that the amount, as calculated, aboard, is made to be 
about two hundred and seventy-five dollars ; a very pretty and accept- 
able compliment, as all will acknowledge. Beside bullocks, cows and 
goats, a couple of monkeys were added to our collection of beasts and 
birds, and variety and amusement are afforded by the unusual sounds 
which pervade the ship, and vex the dull ear of night, and clash with 
sleep. But fortunately for peace and comfort, every day diminishes the 
evil, and we shall soon be reduced to the antics of the three monkeys, 
who begin to get accustomed to their new quarters, and furnish us with 
quite a supply of interest and amusement. 

I omitted to state, in my description of our Wydah visit, that among 
other strange things told of our old host De Lonza, it is said that he has 
procured and keeps for family use three silver coffins, one valued at 
two thousand dollars, and the others at eighteen hundred. They are 
reserved, we are told, for himself, his favorite wife, and eldest son. 
This may give some idea of the luxurious habits and singular character 
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of our worthy entertainer. But it is quite enough to sit down at his 
well-loaded table, to see the abundance of precious metals in his pos- 
session, and to experience the effect of his liberality, to be conv inced of 
the power, w ealth and influence he enjoys among the people. His 
house is quite a spacious and conspicuous mansion, constructed like 
many others of the better class of foreign residents, of stone, and stuc- 
coed, with very thick walls and lofty ceilings. Its only drawback is a 
straw-roof, which, while it adds to its singularity, detracts very much 
from its beauty and appearance. His son Antonio has built himself a 
more modern and comfortable dwelling, where solidity and taste have 

been somewhat consulted. It is near his father’s, and has the advantage 
of being well tiled, and is consequently better protected against fire, 
and makes a better external appearance. One of the rooms ; has a kind 
of mosaic floor of hard cement and pieces of cocoa-wood interspersed. 

Saturpay, Fesruary 12.— This morning we had one of those sud- 
den but brief rain-squalls, so common as you approach the line ; but it 
was followed by a bright and breezy day, and we are enjoying a navi- 
gation hard to be excelled for comfort and progress. At noon we were 
about ninety miles from Princes’ Island, which is in latitude one degree 
thirty-three minutes north, and longitude seven degrees twenty-seven 
minutes east; so that we may expect to make it to-night, and enjoy a 
little rest and refreshment. West Bay, whither we are bound, is repre- 
sented to be very quiet, and the surrounding scenery of the most de- 
lightful character. Truly will it be delightful to recreate the eye with 
the sight of fresh verdure, deliciously cool looking streams and pictu- 
resque mountains and valleys, after so long a banishment from the as- 
pect of Mother Earth. 

Sunpay, Fesruary 13.— Behold us at West Bay. We came to 
anchor about noon, and found ‘ The Boxer’ awaiting us, having arrived 
on the ninth. A British man-of-war brig, ‘The Dolphin,’ Hon. Lieu- 
tenant-commanding Boyle, was also anchored in the harbor. We were 
fortunate in making the island in such good weather, having enjoyed a 
fine view, even far out at sea, although the peaks and flanks of the 
mountains were often shrouded in vapor. The appearance of this part 
of the island is picturesque and singular. The land rises in large and 
fantastic shapes, the hills clothed to the very top with the dense green- 
ery of nature, and dipping gracefully and verdant into the sleeping 
ocean. The contrast between this little ocean gem and the late flat and 
monotonous land we have been coasting adds materially to the pleasure 
of the view, and makes this beautiful spot even more beautiful and 
charming than it is in point of fact. The ship is now more comfortable 
and easy ; than we have experienced for a long time past, the bay being 
well protected and sheltered, I believe, from ‘swells and winds, particu- 
larly at this season of the year. ‘The Needle,’ a mountain which 
shoots up, in a long and slender shaft of a conical shape, to a height, I 
should suppose, of about four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
some three or four miles inward, and visible, I am told, from every part 
of the island, presents a most extraordinary spectacle. It is nearly in 
the centre of the semi-circle which embraces the harbor, and looks 
down upon the surrounding lofty hills, with its heads and sides every 
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now and then clothed in the clouds which are floating about in every 
direction, and seem to take peculiar pleasure in creeping along its pre- 
cipitous flanks and reposing on its spear-like peak. A short distance 
from it, and nearer the water, is a kind of huge amphitheatre, flanked 
with two large sugar-loaf-looking hills, which serve as a vast gateway to 
the precincts, and fit theatre for the combat of some giant gladiators 
and the conflict of some mighty beasts. Around in every direction, 
wherever the eye alights, fantastic and towering peaks and cliffs are 
multiplied and piled together in glorious variety and confusion. Nature 
seems to have been truly prodigal to this sea-girt isle, and in mountain 
and valley, sky and water, has enriched it with gifts that must stir the 
dullest spirit and attract the heaviest fancy. Magnificent scenery, luxu- 
riant forests, pure water, varied skies, may be visited and enjoyed; and 
yet though the face of Nature be so exquisitely beautiful, here we are 
told lurk the latent principles of the fever, and give it the character of 
being sickly i in the extreme ; so deceptive is outward show, so lurks the 
serpent in the grass. 

The island is thinly inhabited, and belongs to the Portuguese. There 
is another harbor on the north-east, called St. Antonio, but i it is repre- 
sented to be inferior to this bay in anchorage and health. In face of 
us, as we swing, is a small, insignificant-looking fort, with the flag of 
Portugal above it; ; and a sergeant brought a paper aboard to-day for 
the insertion of our name, nation, voyage, etc. A native village of 
slaves is situated in this vicinity, and their mistress, a lady named Madame 
Fareira, has property here, and accommodation at her house for offi- 
cers visiting the shore. Her slaves bring off vegetables, fruit, etc., and 
I trust we may find something acceptable in that line. I intend to take 
an early opportunity of visiting terra firma, and hope to gratify eye 
and fancy with the beauties of this imposing soomery. 

After a late dinner in the cabin, I joined our ‘ First,’ who was going 
ashore to see about watering the ship. We landed just abreast the 
ship, in comparatively quiet water, and found some of Madame’s blacks 
lounging about the pretty, pure, crystal-like stream, which finds its 
purling way to the ocean. Passing over this refreshing-looking brook- 
let, which, hot, bath-forbidden as we have been for so long a period, 
presented almost an irresistible invitation to us to plunge gayly in, we 
climbed up the steep path that leads through flourishing groves and 
trees, with tropical names and produce, to the residence of the ‘Grande 
Dame’ of the neighborhood. Our Kroomen, who rowed us to the beach, 
decked off in their Sunday muster, white, clean-looking rig, with their 
honest faces and manly figures, contrasted finely with the ragged, half- 
clad, ill-conditioned island-escort that did us the honor to receive us 
upon landing, and follow us up the mountain-path. After a little climb- 
ing and scrambling up the precipitous and slippery path, we arrived at 
a collection of negro huts, constructed of wood and thatched, boastin 
of but one small door or opening to let light and air in, and dirty ail 
dark-looking to us, but palaces no doubt to people whose climate frees 
them from the trouble of donning much clothing, or caring for houses 
when they live mostly out of doors. A few more scramblings up the 
hill-side and the stone steps, rudely inserted for the accommodation of 
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pedestrians, brought us to the mansion of the ‘Madame,’ to which we 
were introduced by Lieut. D. and the master who had preceded us, 
and made themselves acquainted with the inmates. We were intro- 
duced to the ‘ Lady of the Manor,’ a stout, buxom, and rather good- 
looking woman, a mulattress as to complexion, and to her small hus- 
band, decidedly her lesser half, to a Portuguese s ee and lieutenant 
of artillery, just recovering from the fever. The latter speaks English 
very well, having been educated at the English college in Lisbon, vand 
appears to be a modest, intelligent young man. Madame Fareira 
is surrounded by quite a colony of slaves, owns property elsewhere in 
the island, and occupies a long low stone building, with a large portico 
in front, and nestling in the close embraces of the impending mountain, 
having a retired, picturesque appearance, and commanding a fine view 
of the bay and ocean. She must be quite a rich proprietor, for it is 
told of her that she, some time ago, made a trip to Europe, where in 
six months she spent four hundred thousand dollars, besides losing 
sixty thousand through the negligence of her agents and the effects of 
her absence. We were politely received by our “hostess and her friends, 
and were obliged, owing to the lateness of the hour, to decline a cup 
of coffee, and make our way back to the ship again. 

Monpay, Fesruary 14.—This morning the British cruisers, the 
Brigs Bittern, commanded by Captain Hope, and Kingfisher, Com- 
mander Horton, came in from Lagos. The arrival of these vessels, 
and the presence of the Boxer and ourselves, have communicated quite 
a lively appearance to this otherwise quiet and lonely harbor; and all 
the sights and sounds usual when men of war come together prevail 
at present. 

The clouds that are almost constantly drifting about, along and above 
the peaks of the hills, g gave us a specimen of tropical weather this 
morning. The rain came down in torrents, but, luckily, was brief as 
it was violent. And yet out of evil cometh good, for the atmosphere 
is decidedly cooler, and we truly enjoy the improvement. 

I am nevertired of gazing on the singularity and beauty of the scenery. 
The fancy is continually tracing some resemblance to natural and arti- 
ficial objects, and wondering how Nature can be so eccentric and multi- 
form. Now it is a bold head-land, which projects into the ocean, and 
looks like an immense shoe, fit for the pedestal of a Titan; again a 
peak starts up, like a huge ostrich egg, and opposite is a mass of forest- 
clothed granite, which may be imagined to resemble the hump of a 
buffalo or camel; anon another assumes the outline of a battlemented- 
rampart, and frowns down in massive strength upon the deep ravines 
that open at the base. And then whenever the floating drifts of clouds 
will afford a glimpse behind the curtain, a sky-piercing cone shoots 
aloft, seeming to stand isolated and aspiring among its less ambitious 
neighbors. The Commodore, the Fleet-Surgeon and myself, made a 
hasty survey of the bay this evening, and with glimpses of mountain 
and valley, and the treat of multitudinous notes from the feathery in- 
habitants of the luxuriant groves, enjoyed the refreshing aspect of land 
and water, and the sweet sounds of Nature in all her simplicity and 
wildness. A little incident occurred during our cruise, which might 
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have terminated in an ugly manner, and sent us to that voyage whence 
no traveller returns; for while coasting the lovely and vocal groves and 
beach, all of a sudden, when nearly abreast the Portuguese fort, and 
several yards from dry land, the barge struck upon a coral reef, which 
runs some distance out into the bay, and after thumping several times, 
keeling over twice or thrice, nearly gunwale under at times, by dint of 
oar and proper management, we soon got off, and thanked our stars that 
we had so easily escaped from rather an awkward situation, with dry 
clothes, and without swallowing too large a dose of the briny element. 
Had we thumped a few times more, a hole might have been drilled in 
the bottom, which would have made it a questionable matter whether we 
could have got safe and sound out of our quandary. 

Wepnespbay, Fesruary 16.—I have been kept aboard, with the ex- 
ception of a visit to my friends of the ‘ Boxer,’ for the last two days, 
a good deal annoyed for the want of exercise, and not a little slaving 
with pen and ink. But fortunately the shore has no great charms to 
make the confinement a very great privation. There being but one 
white family in this neighborhood, and the slaves disagreeable and un- 
prepossessing, the stranger, after he has refreshed himself in the cool 
waters of the mountain brook, which escapes gently to the ocean at 
this dry season, and scraped a passing acquaintance with the people 
who dream away life in their enervating climate, feels no great desire 
to pay shore visits often, or linger long in such dull company. Better 
far, when once a close acquaintance has been made with shore and 
people, either to enjoy the grand panorama of this lovely bay from ship- 
board, or pulling, as we did on Monday, glide along the verdure-load- 
ed beach, over coral reefs and transparent water, gaze upward on the 
towering cliffs, and into the close-locked groves, whence gush the hum 
of busy insects and the music of a thousand birds, The harbor makes a 
graceful sweep inward, and set in the glorious frame-work of these 
grotesque-looking hills, presents to the stranger approaching from sea- 
ward a perfect and beautiful semicircle. Three-masters can ride a 
quarter of a mile from shore; and the water, close in at most places, is 
deep and well protected from wind and swell, so that you can land 
without scrambling on a native’s back, or wetting foot or jacket. We 
are, however, enjoying something besides scenery and sentiment. We 
drink pure sweet water from the mountain brook; alligator tears, 
granadillas, guavas, and other tropical fruits, refresh us at our well-pro- 
vided table; and I have tasted coffee, which grows wild upon this 
island, of the richest flavor. Cocoa-nut trees, pawpawas, oranges, ba- 
nanas, etc., may be added to the list; so that the reader may well grow 
envious at the mere enumeration of these tempting things, known to us 
by reputation, and placed upon our tables, but robbed of all their fresh- 
ness, or forced into a sickly existence by artificial means. Truly is this 
a spot of most wonderful fertility; and were it protected against the 
scourge which with hot and fatal breath spreads infection over earth 
and air, and in the hands of some energetic people, Art might be so 
employed, Industry so called upon to aid, as to convert its lonely and 
untilled valleys into gardens, and people its thinly-settled territory with 
the hum of life, and bless it with the presence of Labor and Commerce. 
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But here, as elsewhere I have seen and noticed, Nature does all, and 
man almost nothing. She gives him ready shelter against sun, wind 
and rain, and from her teeming bosom fills him to satiety with her rich 
abundance, while he, content to profit by such liberality, and careless 
of the morrow, dreams existence lazily away, averse to toil, and the 
sworn foe of business and exertion. And even it may be questioned 
whether a hardier and more energetic race, emigrating to these relax- 
ing climates, would not in a very brief period of time imitate their in- 
dolent predecessors, and lose in this ‘Armida’s Garden’ the memory 
of their former virtues, and their hope of honor, profit and renown. 

The Commodore and Captain were waited upon this morning by 
the Commander of the Portuguese Fort. He 1s very black, and he 
and his man must have quiet and repose to their heart’s content at their 
little station. It mounts, I believe, some six guns, and has a black gar- 
rison of about twenty-five men. But few of ‘ War’s alarms,’ or calls 
‘unto the tented field,’ disturb, I ween, the ‘ dolce far niente’ of these 
island-soldiers ; and as habit becomes a second nature, and they should 
be, from birth, color, and practice, proof against the fever, I suppose 
these unambitious men have grown pretty well accustomed to their cage, 
and care little or nothing for the ‘ Big World,’ whence cannon-freighted 
cruisers, ever and anon, bring them tidings. 

Tuurspay, Fesruary 17.—A clear, warm and sunny day. Plenty 
to attend to in the line of official matters; so that I find little or no 
time to think about the atmosphere, which, when you do not actually 
get within the influence of a draft, almost as grateful as one on Barings 
and Brothers, puts you into a profuse perspiration, plentiful as a well- 
fed rivulet, and enervating as too large an allowance of a vapor bath. 
Writing, exercise, almost thinking becomes a task, and a do-nothing- 
kind of epidemic seizes upon us all. No chance yet for a holiday or a 
frolic. Still admiring the beautiful scenery which surrounds us, and 
sighing for some other excitement than that we mect with in our little 
floating world. The young artillery officer, Sefor Brunachy, whom 
we met at Madame Fareira’s, paid us a visit, and spends the day on 
board. He is a very modest and interesting person, and it pains us 
much to see him thus sacrificed to the sad fate which stares him in the 
face. He is now, after apparently enjoying his visit, prostrate on the 
sofa in the wardroom, suffering under the effects of fever, and we have 
determined to keep him with us, if we can, for the night, and con- 
tribute, as far as in us lies, to the poor fellow’s comfort and alleviation. 
With appearance and manners adapted for a better sphere, behold him 
dying by inches, far from his loved family and friends, and wan, pallid 
and drooping, awakening the sympathies of strangers who have casually 
met him, and who may never see him more. I trust, however, he will 
not fare as badly as the late Governor, a Portuguese officer, who as- 
sumed his post and retained it but two brief months, a victim to the 
fever during the month of November last. 

There are not over four or five Portuguese women on the island. 
From what I have heard, the climate is very fatal to strangers at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The government keep up a force of about 
forty regular soldiers, and local militia of four hundred men, but it is 
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an expensive duty upon them, the island yielding but little return since 
the slave trade has been abolished. Formerly quite an active business 
was carried on, and you yet see the remains of baracoons in the vicinity 
of the anchorage. But now, debarred from this profitable traffic, and 
averse to physical and moral exertion, this rich and luxuriant isle has 
lost most of its value and importance. 

Saturpay, Fesruary 19.— The bay has been gradually stripped of 
the life and stir which has broken in upon the usual wildness and soli- 
tary character of the spot. The Bittern started on a cruise yesterday, 
having been preceded a few days by the Dolphin and Kingfisher; and 
so the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ waves alone over these quiet waters. 

Sunpay, Fesruary 20.— This morning Lieutenants G., W., and my- 
self, went ashore for a bath. We selected the coolest part of the day, 
before breakfast, and luxuriated in the refreshing mountain stream, 
to our great delight and comfort. Under the shade of branching trees, 
within the music and rush of little cascades dashing sparklingly over 
opposing rocks, and the water cool and limpid to touch and sight, did we 
lave our heated limbs, and experience the grateful sensation of the 
sweet immersion. But far from tempting is the rough and rocky neigh- 
borhood, which the heat-oppressed pedestrian has little energy or dis- 
position to overcome. And though beyond all question there be wild 
and romantic and lovely spots in this picturesque island, well worthy 
the visits of the fabled Gnome and nature-loving Fairy, yet so enerva- 
ting the climate, so great the risk from exposure, that few of those who 
come to this lone spot will venture to explore these hidden beauties, 
and enjoy the sweet fruits of the discovery. Again ashore after dinner. 
Several of our own and the brig’s officers met at the Madame’s. I 
strolled off with one or two friends to the mountain stream, and leaving 
them at one of the bathing holes, undertook to explore it for some dis- 
tance up its rocky path. A rough and laborious excursion was it, and 
after stumbling and climbing over the huge rocks, which have been 
brought down from the mountains by the heavy freshets, and soaked 
my feet in the rapid water, in consequence of the slippery nature of 
my road, beside scraping my shins against the sharp stones, to an ex- 
tent not at all pleasant to sight and feeling, I was well content to re- 
trace my steps, and back out of the scrape I had got into. But ad- 
venturers must pay for their temerity, and my search after the unknown 
and the picturesque was soon damped and thwarted by the untoward 
incidents alluded to. A wild and brawling stream is this, here rushing 
noisily over disrupted fragments of the overhanging hills, and anon 
collecting in some deep hole, fit place for the bather’s recreation, and 
perhaps the home of many a mountain fish, and shut in by the green 
curtain of thick trees and rank vegetation. Groups of dark-skinned 
damsels, servants of the Madame, gather around the stream to perform 
the washerwoman’s duty, and their presence, chattering and occupa- 
tion, add materially to the life and interest of the scene. Busy have 
they been with seamen’s clothes for the last seven days; and for bad 
washing, confusing articles, and other sins of commission and omission, 
the traveller will find few folks to exceed the natives of this portion of 
the island. 
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Madame Fareira owns about four hundred slaves, as I am informed, 
and although she is not allowed to send them out of the island, she not 
only receives enough from their sales of coffee, fruits, vegetables, fowls, 
etc., to the ships that rendezvous here, but must realize something hand- 
some from her monopoly of supplies, and leaving her people to sup- 
port themselves on the products which Nature so lavishly spreads out 
around them. 
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BY PARK BENJAMIN 





Ir is the spring, the soft, delicious spring, 
Wreathing a garland of just-budding flowers, 
Stirring the young leaves with her tender wing, 
And making green the paths to forest-bowers ; 
Whose smiles, I see, such perfect beauty fling 
Along the track of Life’s swift-gliding hours ; 
Her breath falls freshly on the grateful earth, 
And lo! what joy and loveliness have birth! 


II. 


The fields put on their verdure; the small rills 

Dance merrily along with shout and glee ; 
The sloping woodlands, the uprising hills, 

Blue vale, gray rock, brown bush and emerald tree, 
Taste the sweet influence which the air instils ; 

While snow-white clouds in Heaven’s unruffled sea, 
On their bright voyage from far shore to shore, 
Like angel ships majestic sai} and soar. 


IIt. 


The icy gales of winter, that long sealed 

The mirth of fountains and the play of streams, 
Are lulled at last, and now to light revealed, 

Like brilliant insects flash their jewel gleams ; 
The frozen, wounded land, is gently pealed 

By Morn’s and Eve’s alternate showers and beams, 
And waves, unbroken into spray and foam, 
Roll, melt or slumber in their ocean-home. 


iv. 


Welcome! thrice weleome! favorite of the year ; 
‘Ethereal mildness,’ hail! though loftier lyres 
May wake their music, and in tones more clear 
And sweet than those my humble Muse inspires 
Hymn thy perfection, thou wilt deign to hear 
The thrilling gratitude my heart desires 
To pour to thee in this unheeded lay, 
For all thy gifts, thou soft, delicious May ! 
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A Lesson in itself sublime, 
A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this: ‘ I take no note of time 
Save when the sun is shining.’ 
These motto-words a dial bore, 
And wisdom never preaches 
To human hearts a better lore 
Than this short sentence teaches : 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


There is no grove on Earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So Hope sings on in every heart, 
Although we may not hear it: 
And if to-day the heavy wing 
Of Sorrow is oppressing, 
Perchance to-morrow’s sun will bring 
The weary heart a blessing : 
For life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Then let ’s forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


We bid the joyous moments haste, 
And then forget their glitter ; 
We take the cup of life and taste 
No portion but the bitter : 
But we should teach our hearts to deem 
Its sweetest drops the strongest ; 
And pleasant hours should ever seem 
To linger round us longest : 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
Let us forget its toil and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


The darkest shadows of the night 
Are just before the morning, 
Then let us wait the coming light, 
All boding phantoms scorning: 
And while we ’re passing on the tide 
Of Time’s fast-ebbing river, 
Let ’s pluck the blossoms by its side 
And bless the gracious Giver : 
As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And sometimes dark and lonely, 
We should forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 


Mrs. Sarau T. Borton. 
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To a man who desires to be as unhappy as he can possibly make 
himself, no theme is better adapted to nourish his favorite propensity 
than a contemplation of the unsubstantiality of all human efforts, as is 
evinced by the subversion of empires and the oblivion which slowly but 
surely creeps onward, and eventually absorbs the most renowned re- 
putations and the most brilliant exploits. Look, for instance, at the 
ancient and mighty empire of Boresko, with its highways of polished 
brass, and its palaces of gold and ivory. Alas! alas! where art thou 
now, and where is that great ruler of thy destinies, who was designated 
by his contemporaries and long known to posterity by the cognomen 
of ‘The Philosophical Emperor?’ Of all his mighty services for the 
good of mankind, scarcely a vestige remains that is intelligible ; and 
we are indebted to the humblest accident for the preservation of the 
following brief narrative. 

The prince, before his elevation to the throne of his ancestors, but 
while heir-apparent, condescendingly wrote and published a book to 
justify the ways of Gop to man, by settling forever a question which 
had long agitated the wise men of his country, and which is sometimes 
revived in modern times. The question relates to the justice of Pro- 
vidence in the moral government of the universe. The book attempted 
toprove that the providential division of society into classes of high, 
low, rich, poor, wise, simple, strong, feeble, etc., manifests no partiality 
of Providence toward any class; for no class feels either happy or un- 
happy by reason of its position, but only by reason of falling below its 
accustomed position or rising above it. These fluctuations were casual- 
ties affecting alike all classes of society, and hence evincing no partiality 
on the part of Providence for one class over another. 

No sooner were the publishing-houses of Boresko informed that 
the heir-apparent had written a book, than they contended fiercely with 
each other for the pleasure of patronizing the first dawnings of impe- 
rial genius, and well was the patriotic victor rewarded by the result. 
The book not only sold readily, but it was so highly esteemed by a judi- 
cious public that no persons could approach the prince with : any peti- 
tion without yielding to an impulse of gratitude and avowing some 
, great moral benefit which they had experienced from the precepts of 
the book; and as no person could know its merits better than the au- 
thor, these testimonies in its favor served to evince a correct judgment 
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in the critics, and to prove that they were well qualified intellectually 
for the political stations they solicited. 

But the prince was too good a philosopher to yield an implicit belief 
to even his own speculations ; therefore, on his accession to the imperial 
dignity, which occurred within two years from the publication of the 
book, he resolved to test his theory by decisive experiments, such as 
his absolute power placed readily at his control. He accordingly left 
his palace in disguise, one delightful summer evening, and proceeded a 
little way beyond the suburbs of Kroywen, the city which was honored 
by being the imperial residence. The last straggling houses at the out- 
skirts of the city had scarcely been passed, before some coarse music, 
issuing from a field, excited the emperor’s attention ; and on approach- 
ing it, he discovered a group of slaves, composed of both sexes, who 
were indemnifying themselves for the toils and restraints of the sultry 
day by an evening of obstreperous merriment. They were singing, 
dancing, wrestling and caressing, as the several humors of the actors 
happened to dictate, and evincing otherwise a total abandonment of 
their minds and bodies to the most piquant animal enjoyments. 

‘Behold!’ said the emperor to a favorite courtier who attended him ; 
‘these are the beings whom we usually select as the exemplification of 
extreme wretchedness. Their enjoyments are indeed not intellectual, 
nor are their troubles ; and while they are thus exempt from the most 
numerous, obtrusive, and immedicable of human miseries, they are par- 
ticipants with us (and perhaps to a higher degree than we) of all phy- 
sical pleasures. Let us now examine if Providence has been more 
partial to their master.’ 

The travellers proceeded accordingly to the mansion of the proprie- 
tor, whom they judged to be an ordinary planter of substantial means. 
This guess was realized on entering the house, where every thing de- 
noted abundance without superfluity, and convenience without ostenta- 
tion. The family were evidently enjoying the calm of competency, 
and an exemption from the canker of rivalry, and the cares of ambi- 
tious display. The master exhibited the robust health of exercise and 
content, while the mistress was a personification of neatness, with the 
least possible addition of attempted finery, and which consisted in only 
a bow of plain blue ribbon that ornamented the snowy white kerchief 
which covered her bosom. 

The emperor and his companion were deemed artisans, or petty 
tradesmen, who had sauntered from the city for the benefit of relaxa- 
tion ; but, according to the hospitality which always existed in Boresko, 
they were received courteously, and presented liberally with refresh- 
ments. The family were, however, rather peculiarly situated at the 
moment, and a little disturbing influence was operating on them in the 
shape of a visit which they were enjoying of a rich kinsman and his 
lady, who resided in the aristocratic part of the city, and condescended 
to glorify their humble cousins with an annual recognition, in the form 
of a few hours’ sojourn. The planter and his wife were almost wholly 
engrossed by their fashionable relations, who showed very significantly 
that nothing of which they partook was comparable to what they were 
accustomed to enjoy; while an ill-suppressed impatience to depart, on 
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the side of the lady visitor, proclaimed unmistakeably that she deemed 
the officious civilities she was receiv ing too dearly purchased, and that 
her husband’s vulgar connections were an almost intolerable calamity. 

As soon as decency would permit, and a little sooner, the fashionable 
citizen and his lady sent for their carriage; and the prospect of so 
speedy a release from their present discomfort gave a vivacity to their 
conduct and discourse that delighted the country cousins. The prepa- 
ration for departure soon ensued, and amid the confusion of leave- 
taking the city nabobs ‘remembered to forget’ to invite the humble 
couple to their luxurious home. The arrival of the carriage at the 
door was the signal for immediate departure ; but while they were 
hastily entering, they saw in the road, at a short distance, the splendid 
equipage of a nadar ; a dignitary of the empire equal in rank perhaps 
to an ear] in England. Some inconvenience had befallen the great man 
who owned the equipage, for he had alighted from the conquam (a ve- 
hicle peculiar to Boresko), and was looking at its wheels, A slave, who 
was despatched by the planter to respectfully ascertain the difficulty, 
soon returned, and stated that one of the wheels was broken, but hap- 
pily no personal injury had been sustained. 

Instead of proceeding to town, as the citizen had intended, he sent 
back the slave with a request that his carriage might be honored by the 
nadar, if no other vehicle was procurable more suited to his dignity. 
The nadar condescendingly accepted the proposition, but only on the 
condition that the owners of the carriage should retain seats therein. 
Their modesty could hardly bear the benevolence of the amiable noble- 
man, but as his convenience could be in no other way subserved, they 
permitted themselves to be exalted, and eventually all were thus safely 
carried to their respective abodes. 

‘Said I not the truth in my book?’ whispered complacently the em- 
peror to his companion, as they departed also. ‘ The rich citizen suffers 
no unhappiness from not being a nadar, nor the planter from not being 
a rich citizen, nor the slaves fr om not being planters. Even blindness 
brings with it no unhappiness to those who have never possessed sight, 
nor deafness to those who have never possessed hearing. A man esti- 
mates his happiness as he estimates the size of his waistcoat. A man 
whose body has always been small will wear a small waistcoat, but the 
waistcoat will not be deemed small by him; and the man whose body 
has always been large will wear a large waistcoat, still the waistcoat 
will not be deemed large by the wearer. But,’ continued the emperor, 
‘we will now see how men feel under a declension from their accus- 
tomed condition., We shall find that a man who loses any of his accus- 
tomed enjoyments will be like a man who has lost corpulency ; he will 
shake his waistcoat, and with a piteous look show you how he is dimin- 
ished.’ 

The emperor accordingly early the next morning issued an edict, by 
which the nadar was degraded from his title, and deprived of a large 
portion of his property, leaving him a sum equal only to the fortune of 
the rich citizen; at the same time, the rich citizen’s house was suddenly 
invested by a file of soldiers, who took possession thereof in the name 
of the emperor, and expelled the occupant, all of whose effects were 
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confiscated, except jean comede to enable him to eden an humble 
planter, like his relative. Nor was the planter excepted from the gene- 
ral overthrow ; he and his neat wife were transported to a distant pro- 
vince, where they were to be employed as agricultural slaves; while 
their own merry slaves were seized, and sent to the imperial mines to 
dig copper. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 


THE EXPERIMENT UNEXPECTEDLY INTERRUPTED. 


Tue emperor was neither cruel nor fond of injustice; on the con- 
trary, he would have been willing at any time to benefit any body and 
every body, if he could have effected it without trouble or inconveni- 
ence to himself. He thought, in the present instance, that a few weeks 
of privation, for the sake of a great moral experiment, might easily be 
borne by the parties afflicted, and might easily be recompensed subse- 
quently by augmented privileges and possessions. With these excel- 
lent intentions he resolved to supervise in person the progress of the 
experiment, so as to prevent its prolongation unnecessarily, and all 
needless hardships ; but, unfortunately, he had but just consummated 
the ruin of the parties in the way we have stated, when he heard that 
his dominions were invaded by a neighboring sovereign, the King of 
Tuscora; who, holding in contempt all philosophers, and deeming the 
commencement of a reign favorable, sought to re-take some provinces 
which had been wrested from him during the life of the preceding 
emperor. 

In the hurry of preparation for the defence of his frontiers, the em- 
peror disregarded the moral experiment which he had instituted, and 
soon forgot all its victims. At the head of a large army, collected sud- 
denly from all the unassailed parts of his empire, he marched pr oudly 
and indignantly to repel the unprovoked incursion and chastise the in- 
truder. He, however, was not thus summarily to be disposed of, for he 
had surprised several strong fortresses, which he had garrisoned effec- 
tively, and their re-conquest was indispensable before the imperial army 
could advance securely. The emperor was brave; and as the present 
invasion seemed to imply a contempt for his prowess, his conduct as- 
sumed the character of offended dignity. The feelings of the sove- 
reign soon became diffused through the army, and were participated 
in by the meanest of its members as fully as by the highest. The cap- 
tured fortresses were accordingly approached with the utmost intre- 
pidity, and those which would not capitulate at the first summons were 
immediately assaulted and carried by storm. The main-body of the 
enemy had retreated, but were at length overtaken. They were found 
to be strongly posted on the range of high mountains that divide the 
empire of Boresko from the kingdom ‘of Tuscora. The emperor, 
whose success thus far but augmented his impatience, determined to 
attack the enemy at even this disadvantage; and after a short delay, to 
allow his troops to recover from the fatigue of their forced marches, he 
headed in person a furious assault upon the invaders. They, unable to 
resist his impetuosity, or possibly from design, retreated precipitately 
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up the sides of the mountain; while he, pressing forward too eagerly, 
or too incautiously, was unfortunately, by means of an ambush, cut off 
from the main- -body of his forces, and taken prisoner. The disaster 
was concealed for a time from the emperor’s troops, but the intelligence 
eventually spread through the army, which immediately became dis- 
pirited. The invaders, on the contrary, deriving enthusiasm from the 
capture of the emperor, rallied to the combat, and rushing devotedly 
down the steep declivities, precipitated themselves upon the heretofore 
assailants, who now, falling into disorder, were routed with terrible 
slaughter. Oh, war! war! ! little know civilians the horrors of such a 
combat! The revolting details, which in the aggregate compose the 
miscalled splendors of military glory, can be read by the delicate and 
merciful only when veiled, like the above, in general descriptions. The 
veil we will not rend, though, for the benefit of our beloved country, 
we have sent to the military academy at West Point the manuscript 
which contains a full description of this memorable battle. 

The emperor possessed now a fine opportunity of ascertaining by 
his own experience the effect on human happiness of the descent from 
a high position to a lower ; but his feelings soon verified the proverb, 
that physicians are not fond of swallowing their own prescriptions. 
But he retained no power of avoiding the dose, and was compelled to 
take it in its bitterest form; for instead of being carried to the capital 
of Tuscora, and entertained with the delicacy and respect which were 
due to his rank and misfortunes, he was, to the everlasting disgrace of 
the victor, transported into the interior, immured within a gloomy cas- 
tle, and denied all communication except with the commandant, who 
was stern in countenance and uncourteous in manners; a misanthrope, 
to whom solitude was a gratification, and by whom mirth was deemed 
a madness. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Tue imperial captive was distressed beyond description. He suf- 
fered from self-reproach at the want of prudence that caused him to be 
hurried into an ambush, and from wounded pride at defeat from an 
enemy whom he had taught his followers to despise. Uncertainty also 
as to the effect on his empire of the captivity of its sovereign agitated 
his fears, while the supposed exultation of his contemned enemy exas- 
perated his desire for revenge. But wonderfully accommodating is the 
organization of man to the vicissitudes of life; and though we may be 
skeptical as to the ‘ wind’s being attempered to the shorn lamb,’ we can 
be certain, from daily observation, that the shorn lamb soon ‘becomes 
attempered to the winds, blow they ever so roughly. Grief, therefore, 
did not long absorb the captive monarch. He gradually yielded some 
attention to the objects around him, and the attention soon created an 
interest in them ; till he, the hereditary sovereign of a mighty empire, 
and whose contemplations and desires were wont to grasp at least pro- 
vinces, came to observe with some interest the looks 7 a petty com- 
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mandant of a fortress, and to be annoyed or soothed as the petty com- 
mandant chose to be civil or uncivil. 

But whatever violates kindness and humanity will eventually be found 
impolitic. So, however, thought not the victorious King of Tuscora, 
who designed to coerce, by severe treatment, the captive emperor into 
a treaty whose concessions and guarantees should be dictated by the 
desire of a release from personal suffering, rather than by considera- 
tions of patriotism or justice; but an impediment to this unworth 
policy arose in a quarter from which no such result could have been 
anticipated. The commandant, who had long been a widower, pos- 
sessed an only child, a daughter, who resided in the fortress with him, 
but who partook as little of his misanthropy as of his repulsive appear- 
ance. bred in seclusion, solitude, which had nourished her father’s 
moroseness, had cherished and sublimated her sensibilities to a degree 
that is never acquired by persons who mingle in society and become 
accustomed to its rude abrasions. Unconsciously to the commandant, 
she had glided into womanhood ; while he, a recluse from choice, and 
deeming her still a child, saw not that he was subjecting her to a cruel 
seclusion from all companions of her own sex, and from all intercourse 
with her equals in his. 

Nature will not be thwarted by the artificial distinctions of conven- 
tional society. The vine to which you will not furnish a suitable trellis 
will wind its delicate tendrils around any thing, how incongruous soever, 
that may happen to be the only object within its reach. So the fair 
and naturally aristocratic Theadora could not view without complacency 
the manly graces of the plebeian soldiery, to whom alone her inter- 
course was restricted ; and especially one, a youth but little older than 
herself, and almost as sensitive and eccentric, who was a cornet in the 
regiment that garrisoned the castle. They saw each other daily, and 
often for continuous hours, when duty as an officer of the guard sta- 
tioned him on a terrace which was overlooked by the window of the 
maiden’s chamber. But they had never spoken. <A consciousness of 
the inferiority of his station would have kept him silent even if he had 
not felt an idolatrous respect that absorbed him, and which would have 
made him feel personally inferior had he been master of the world. 
Nor would he have permitted his eyes to wander toward a being whom 
he deemed too pure for the gaze of man, had not eyes and thoughts 
too been wisely made independent of such considerations. His eyes 
would wander toward her, as would hers toward him ; till both Thea- 
dora and Leontine, by a species of animal magnetism perhaps, and yet 
with a total unsuspicion of each other’s feelings, lived but for the mo- 
ments when they could thus enjoy each other’s presence. 

Love, pure, ardent and youthful, is a glorious combination, especially 
in women, with whom it exists as exempt from selfishness as sunbeams 
are exempt from dross. Its tendency in both man and woman is to ex- 
alt and sublimate the person whom it influences, by reason probably of 
an effort of the person to make himself worthy of the being whom he 
loves, and whom his imagination deems perfection. Theadora felt the 
full influence of the benign power that possessed her, and thus feeling, 
she could not remain an unconcerned witness of the sufferings of the 
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captive emperor, and of the imagined sufferings of the far-off empress, 
his imperial consort. The policy to which he was avowedly the vic- 
tim seemed to her so detestable, that by long meditation on it her mind 
acquired the unwholesome bias which seeks its gratification at all haz- 
ards and at all sacrifices. 

She could conceive no means by which to counteract his enemies, 
except by enabling him to escape; but the known difficulties thereto 
were great, and the unknown seemed greater. She could, however, 
acquaint him that he possessed one friend in the midst of his enemies, 
and possibly his knowledge might suggest advantages therefrom which 
hers could not. To accomplish even such a communication was not 
easy. His chamber communicated with hers by an vpen balcony, in 
which she was permitted to walk, though he was excluded. In such 
walks her furtive glances often saw him, as he restlessly paced the 
room, which he was not permitted to leave, unless accompanied by an 
officer of the garrison, and which boon, thus encumbered, he rarely 
deigned to accept. Her walks latterly became more frequent than 
heretofore, and her eyes became more freely directed to his person, in 
the hope of thus silently and inferentially communicating to him some 
intimation of her friendly purpose. Nor was she wholly unsuccessful 
in her attempts to attract his attention. But man, selfish in all his pro- 
jects, perversely prejudiced also in his estimate of female intellect and 
designs, could never suspect that the slight form which was timidly 
flitting before him was animated with high and romantic designs. A 
monarch, too, accustomed to subserviency and abasement in all who 
approached him, could conceive in the attempt to attract his notice no 
motive but what was utterly at variance with the chivalrous but mis- 
taken sentiments of the enthusiastic maiden. 

Curiosity, or possibly some less worthy impulse, conquered at length 
the prisoner’s apathy ; and when Theadora next approached his case- 
ment she found it open, and he was so stationed within that she could 
whisper as she passed: ‘ To-night, at twelve o’clock, be there.’ No 
sooner had she thus accomplished what she had so long sought to effect, 
than she would have given the world to have been able to recall the 
announcement, so utterly was she overpowered by the magnitude of 
her undertaking and a latent suspicion of its impropriety. She hurried 
back to her chamber, not discovering that the emperor anxiously de- 
sired to communicate to her some reply. She sank into a chair, and 
the intensity of her perturbation was relieved by a copious flow of 
tears. No one had seen her; why should she regret what she had 
so long contemplated with an approving conscience, and sought with 
anxious diligence. ‘ 

Thus reasoned Theadora; but she was mistaken in supposing that 
no eye had seen her. Seen she had been, for what can escape the eyes 
of a love like that of Leontine’s. He had long noted her unusual walks, 
and suspected not their object, but rather that Heaven itself might be 
pervious to the fascinations of royalty, since Theadora seemed a victim 
to their attractions. In vain he struggled against the apparent evidence 
of his senses. The most fatal conclusion was irresistible; and though 
he had heretofore felt a sympathy for the imprisoned monarch, death 
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was now deemed too light a penalty for the love which apparently he 
had excited in Theadora. 

Night will approach, regardless alike of human hopes, fears, or 
wishes. The clock on the tower of the time-worn fortress struck 
twelve, while Theadora was yet agitated by her morning adventure, 
and undecided whether she should abandon or pursue it. The first 
step had, however, been taken, and according to the proverb, it drew 
after it irresistibly all of which it was naturally the precursor. How 
could she, in justice to her character, falsify her own appointment, and 
mock the sufferings of an unfortunate captive! The night, also, was 
as favorable as she could desire, for it was dark and stormy. The ex- 
alted station of the party whom she was to meet prevented in her un- 
contaminated mind a thought of personal impropriety, even leaving out 
of consideration the benevolence which hallowed the undertaking. 
Forth glided, therefore, along the balcony the palpitating maid, to con- 
summate an arrangement which, stripped of its romantic illusions, was 
nothing less than treason against her father, her country and her king. 
The room of the emperor was not lighted, the casement was shut, and 
all within was silent. The absence of light was unusual, but it appeared 
to her as a favorable precaution on his part. But the casement was 
closed, and that seemed suspicious, and daunted her resolution. Pos- 
sibly these unusual circumstances were designed to warn her from her 
purpose. She hesitated, and finally ran back to her chamber. No 
sooner had she regained this place of safety than she became ashamed 
of her pusillanimity. Again she glided along the balcony, and again 
the same appearances disconcerted her. But she was not now to be 
driven from her purpose. Perhaps he had not heard distinctly the 
hour, or perhaps he disregarded the announcement of a girl as of some- 
thing too trivial for his attention. She approached the window, and 
knocked tremulously. Again she would have fled from returning 
timidity, as the noise of her hand broke upon the sifence with an un- 
expected distinctness; but the window suddenly opened, and her re- 
turn unnoticed became impracticable. 

Oh Nature! what a cunning artist artthou! The peculiarity of her 
position excited in her forthwith the resolution which the crisis required, 
and she boldly, but in a suppressed voice, said: ‘Sire, if you know any 
means of escape, one heart in this fortress is not callous to humanity : 
I will assist you.’ Scarcely had she uttered the sentence when a voice 
from a remote part of the chamber exclaimed aloud: ‘ Hush! ill-ad- 
vised woman, you speak not to the emperor!’ She staggered with af- 
fright, and fell senseless heavily on the floor. On regaining her con- 
sciousness she was in her own appartment, and bending over her, in 
assiduous efforts for her recovery, and with indescribable solicitude and 
tenderness, stood the young Cornet Leontine, who happened that night 
to be the sentinel stationed in the chamber of the prisoner, and whom, 
in her communication at the window, she had mistaken for the emperor. 

Whether the frustration and exposure of her design were as poign- 
ant a mortification to her as the suspicion that she appeared crimmal in 
the eyes of the young man, is perhaps doubtful; but she resumed as 


much self-possession and dignity as her agitation would permit, and 
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haughtily told him to depart, ail inform his onuies aioe eis had 
seen and heard; with this addition, that she felt no regret except for 
the failure of her efforts to assist unmerited misfortunes. 

Slowly he retired, but replied not. One look he cast behind and 
stopped, as doubting whether he ought to reply or not; but she turned 
away repulsively, and he passed on. No alarm had "been communi- 
cated to the guards. The castle-clock struck one, and the sound re- 
verberated long and tremulously. The sentinels on the distant para- 
pets and walls were heard at intervals, as heavily they paced their soli- 
tary rounds, while all beside was quiet in the castle, as though treason 
had not stalked abroad, or was too feeble to be regarded in the form 
of a youthful maiden. 


HAPTER FOURTH 
THE CONSEQUENCES 


Tneapora, with a returning consciousness of her actual position, ex- 
claimed: ‘How shall I encounter my incensed father! Alas! my 
father! cruel not to me, though harsh to others. Would that you had 
been cruel to me also, that I might have some apology for the auguish 
I shall cause you!’ She sank upon her bed; not to sleep, but to moan, 
to reflect, to agonize. Eventually over-wrought Nature would have 
repose, and she slept. Ere she awoke the sun had risen, and was 
shining gaily in at her window, as if to mock at human cares, or possi- 
bly to shame men for making themselves miserable about the vicissi- 
tudes of so brief a period as man’s allotted life. Nor would she have 
awaked then but for a commotion which seemed to agitate the garri- 
son, usually so orderly and quiet. The tramp of horses was heard in 
the court below; drums were beating to arms; men were hurriedly 
traversing the balcony, and all seemed bustle and preparation for some 
uncommon event. She doubted not that her offence occasioned the 
unwonted agitation, and expected momentarily a command to appear 
and confront her accuser. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and she was still unmolested, and ap- 
parently unthought of. She took courage by the delay, and ventured 
to approach her window. Horsemen at brief intervals were passing 
and returning through the castle-gate, which was widely extended, 
though heretofore so seldom and cautiously opened. She was still un- 
convinced that she was not the object of the commotion, when gradu- 
ally she recognised the word ‘ escape,’ while all eyes seemed constantly 
to wander toward the chamber of the emperor. He had escaped, she 
now surmised, but how, or when, was still a mystery. No one was 
missing from the garrison but Leontine. He had been sought every 
where, and his absence implicated him in the flight of the prisoner. 

But the fugitives could not be far, nor could they elude the numerous 
parties that had started in pursuit. ‘Prevent it, just Heaven!’ ex- 
claimed mentally the reiissured maiden, ‘nor make me the miserable 
cause of destruction to that devoted youth, whose intentions I cruelly 
miscontrued, and who, to perfect my wishes, has broken through habits 
of military subordination, jeoparded his life, and sacrificed his honor. 
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Women are bad logicians, and these were illogical conclusions; but 
the sagacity of woman is more than a counterpoise for her deficient 
ratiocination, and Theadora guessed aright the events that had occurred. 
The mysterious cause of her frequent walks on the balcony were ex- 
plained to Leontine by the events of the night, and so explained as to 
dissipate his jealousy. In his gratification at this discovery, he felt no 
inclination to criticize the correctness of any other motive; and he no 
sooner left her presence than he resolved to give her a memorable 
proof of the unlimited dominion which she possessed over him, by ac- 
complishing what she had commenced, or dying in the attempt. Her 
agitation, and the unexplained intention with which he had left her, 
might induce her to make disclosures in the morning that would render 
his own silence as hazardous as the most desperate undertaking. No 
time, therefore, existed for delay. 

Fortunately Leontine, as captain of the guard for the night, pos- 
sessed more readily than usual the means of liberating the emperor. 
The arrangements for their flight were soon concerted, and ere the 
great clock struck two, the emperor, clad like a servant of the Cornet, 
left his apartment, bearing by the side of Leontine a lantern, as if to 
light him in his patrol around the posts of the fortification. Each sen- 
tinel hailed them as they approached, and receiving from the Cornet 
the regular countersign, permitted them to pass. Safely they advanced 
thus to a small postern, which constituted a panel of the main ex- 
ternal gate, and through which postern they designed to escape; but 
here an unexpected obstacle presented itself. The commandant was 
there in person, conferring with the sentinel. Egress was, therefore, 
impracticable, as nothing outside of the fortress constituted any part of 
the nightly duties of Leontine. He accordingly merely saluted the 
commandant and passed on, as if to complete the circuit of the watch, 
though ‘conscience, which makes cowards of us all,’ induced him to 
suspect that his treason caused the early movements of the command- 
ant, and that his arrest was the object of the conference. 

No sooner had he passed an angle of the fortification that obscured 
his light, than he extinguished it, with a determination to remain con- 
cealed until he could ascertain whether his undertaking was discovered. 
Distance prevented him from recognising the words of the command- 
ant, though his voice could be heard; soon, however, all was silent, ex- 
cept the sound of approaching steps, that grew increasingly distinct, 
until suddenly the sound again diminished, as the commandant turned 
down an avenue which led directly to bis quarters. Now was the 
moment, if ever, for accomplishing the desperate enterprise. The fu- 
gitives retraced their way to the gate, and answering the sentinel with 
the proper countersign, (which, by a strange coincidence, happened to 
be the word Emperor,) Leontine, without the slightest apparent hesi- 
tation, and as though he was in the regular discharge of orders, ap- 
plied to the small postern the key, which was in his possession as 
captain of the guard, and passed out with his companion, locking the 
wicket again on the outer side. 

The thoughts of the sentinel cannot easily be conjectured ; but proba- 
bly he had not time to reflect on what he saw until after its consumma- 
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tion. Habituated to respect and confide in his superiors, and no posi- 
tive injunctions being in force against what had transpired in his presence, 
he may have been rather surprised at its occurrence than suspicious of 
its motive. He momentarily expected to see the postern redpen, and 
the parties return; but as time ran on, the continued absence lost its 
novelty, and he paced and repaced his post mechanically as usual. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


THE TiC &@ Sf 


Earty in the morning the sentinel communicated to the relief-guard, 
but still unsuspiciously, that Cornet Leontine was on the outside of the 
postern. The sergeant who commanded the relief had been looking 
for the cornet, as he had failed to report to the commandant, as was 
his duty, the events of the night. The exit of the cornet was therefore 
communicated to the commandant, whose habitual s suspicion was at once 
alarmed at the singularity of the occurrence. The chamber of the 
emperor was immediately examined, and the escape became manifest. 

The agony of the commandant was extreme. To his sagacity, on 
which he greatly prided himself, had been reposed by his sovereign a 
trust which events showed he was incompetent to discharge. Long 
seclusion had caused his self-love to invest him, in his own imagination, 
with a fancied reputation, which was the idol of his gloomy reveries, 
but which he now deemed lost forever. Had an earthquake engulfed 
the fortress and all within it— nay, the whole kingdom — the disaster 
would have been slight to him compared with the present misfortune. 
The personal penalties to which he was exposed constituted no part of 
his affliction ; he courted punishment rather than feared it, and proba- 
bly exceeded even his sovereign in criminating his own negligence ; 
though even now he could not designate wherein he had been negli- 
gent. But he knew that the world estimated conduct by results, and 
he had always: desired to have his conduct thus estimated, and was too 
proud to ask now a different test. 

Forth from the fortress issued pursuers, who took different routes, 
and the capture of the fugitives seemed inevitable to all but the com- 
mandant. Accustomed to estimate every thing as lost that was in dan- 
ger, he gave himself up to despair, though he still executed with vigor 
the duties demanded by the emergency. In this deplorable condition 
he was pacing his chamber when first seen by Theadora, whose pre. 
sence seemed alone competent to mitigate his wo; while she, the con- 
scious cause of all his sufferings, experienced an agony of self-reproach, 
and her conduct, though unknown to others, assumed in her apprehen- 
sion its true character of parricide and treason. 

The emperor and Leontine had supplied themselves with horses 
from some that were grazing around the fortress, and directed their 
flight to the nearest confines of Boresko. Caution induced them to 
shun the direct roads as soon as day began to dawn; and after travel- 
ling in a forest for several hours, the emperor’s horse, wearied with the 
exertions of its restless rider, stumbled, and so sprained its shoulder as 
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to be unable to proceed. The emperor took his companion’s horse, 
which, though as weary as the other, was still able to travel; but he 
dared not trust himself without Leontine, who alone knew the defiles 
of the mountains; hence he possessed no alternative but to restrain his 
impatience and pursue his course at such a pace as enabled the cornet 
to keep with him. 

They had proceeded in this way not only all day, but far into the 
night, when, seeing a light glimmer at a distance, they were induced 
by hunger and exhaustion to advance toward it, and even at some 
hazard recruit their strength with food and rest. As they approached, 
they discovered that the light proceeded from a cluster of buildings, 
which Leontine soon recognised as a hamlet connected with a gang of 
miners who worked in the vicinity. Relieved from the apprehension 
that they had possibly stumbled upon the watch-fires of some military 
station, the wanderers boldly entered one of the buildings that seemed 
best adapted to supply their wants. It was full of men, whose muscu- 
lar but lank bodies, and smutched faces, glowing with the heat of a 
large smelting furnace that was flaming in the centre of the building, 
gave but little indication of a benevolent reception. They advanced, 
however, and stating to the workmen that they had lost the path which 
they were travelling, requested shelter till the morning, and some food 
for themselves and horse. 

Contrary to all the prejudices of rank, which estimate literature as 
the only monitor of conduct, the travellers soon found that the inmates 
were not insensible to the dictates of humanity. They were supplied 
with as much as they desired of the rude provisions of the establish- 
ment, and were permitted to lie down on straw, which for their com- 
fort and special accommodation was strewn upon a mass of charcoal, 
as a defence from the wet ground. They soon were asleep, despite of 
peril, fatigue, excitement, and the various foes to peaceful slumber ; 
but they slept not long, being awakened by the clamor of horsemen, 
who had entered the hamlet in pursuit of the fugitives. They heard 
themselves described and inquired for. Detection seemed inevitable, 
but they instinctively glided from their pallet, and once more sought 
the forest, leaving their horse in the possession of the miners. 

Silently as they had retreated, their movements were not unobserved. 
The foreman of the works had once been a corporal in the army of the 
emperor, and he no sooner heard the inquiries of the pursuers than he 
recognised in the servant of Leontine his imperial master. He cau- 
tiously followed the retreating pair, and making known his good inten- 
tions, led the wanderers down several steep descents into the recesses 
of the mine, which furnished copper ore for the smelting operations of 
the hamlet. The emperor was surprised to find here the appearance 
of a populous village, with streets narrow and low, but extending far 
beneath the forest, whose pines and other evergreens towered aloft, 
unaffected by the chasms that ramified beneath in all directions. The 
miners enjoy in these recesses the domestic comforts of separate habi- 
tations, where those who are married rear families that grow to matu- 
rity, and possess but little acquaintance with the external world, of 
which they seem a disconnected link rather than an integral part. 
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Reliev ed by the assurance of his guide from the apprehension of 
present capture, and relying for any new emergency on the sagacity 
and fidelity the guide had evinced, the emperor began to examine more 
minutely the persons and things around him; for in these regions of 
perpetual night a portion of the inhabitants are always at work. He 
found that even here, where privations seem extended to the verge of 
human sufferance, men laugh, sing, dance, gambol, and exhibit all 
other demonstrations of contentment and happiness that are found in 
more propitious situations. They possess privileges that they prize, 
and restraints which they resist. Every man among them cherishes 
some ambition and encounters some rivalry. Here were reputations 
to be gained and characters to be lost. Like a circle, which, how 
small soever, includes all the curves and proportions of the largest 
spheres, so this miniature society appeared to possess in kind all the 
motives, passions, enjoyments and sorrows that pertain to the largest 
communities. It possessed even its unfortunates. They consisted of 
a gloomy and discontented group, whom a superintendant was endea- 
voring to lash into good humor. They constituted, he said, a gang of 
agr icultural slaves, who, for some reasons unknown, were a few months 
since taken from a plantation, and condemned to the i imperial mines of 
Boresko, from which they had recently been captured and transported 
to their present position. The emperor heard the explanation with 
self-reproach; for in the poor quivering wretches before him he recog- 
nized the merry slaves whom, for the sake of his experiment, he had 
forced from the plantation where they had been rezred, and sent to the 
mines. His regret was somewhat mitigated by the reflection that their 
misery demonstrated the truth of his theory; for their unhappiness 
was not shared by the slaves who had always been miners. An artifi- 
cial want was the cause of their miser y, not any original dispensation 
of Providence. Indeed, his majesty could not forbear explaining pri- 
vately to Leontine the whole transaction, and mingling evidences of 
self-complace ney as a philosopher with his regrets as a prince at the 
misfortune of these his subjects, and as a man ‘at the unmerited suffer- 
ings of his victims. 


THE POET SADI, ON BEHOLDING CASHMERE. 


Ou, the beautiful, beautiful Vale of Cashmere, 

Where the roses of summer bloom bright all the year ; 
Where the tulip and cactus have many-hued flowers, 
And the snow-drop and lily are sweeter than ours ; 
Where the green of the leaf and the gush of the stream 
Give softness to sunlight and temper its beam ! 

To what out of Eden can Sap compare 

Those exquisite scenes that enrapture him there ? 

That diamond, that emerald, that opal, that meet 

In a triple tiara outstretched at his feet ? 

Oh, to nothing of earth could he make thee appear, 
Thou star of the morning, thou lovely Cashmere ! 
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FROM THE ‘WALTER MAPE6’ POEMS. 


Soms explanatory observations on this poem, and on the ‘Watrer Mapzs’ poems generally, wil! 
appear in ournext. At present it need only be remarked that the inequality of style in our transla- 
tion is intentional, to correspond with the original, which alternates from ornate description to col- 
loquial and even vulgar language. 


_——— 


‘Anwwnt parte florida, colo puriore, 

Picto terre gremio vario colore, 

Dum fugaret sidera nuntius Aurore, 

Somnus liquit oculos Puirzrrpis et Fror32,’ ete. 


In the blooming season when Purest wther’s space is, 

When the floweret-painted earth Wears her richest graces, 
Ere the star that heralds Morn Other stars off-chases, 
Pui.uis wakes, and Fora too Starts from Sleep’s embraces. 


Then desire to go and walk Strongly did o’ertake them, 

Since their hearts’ anxieties Sooner did awake them, 

Therefore they with equal steps To the turf betake them, 

That the place wherein they walk May more pleasure make them. 


As the virgins pass along Both like queens are going ; 
Fiora’s hair is plaited neat, Putixis hair is flowing ; 


Not like maids, but goddesses, In their beauty showing, 
Even as the morning light Are their faces glowing. 


Noble race and noble face, Noble their apparel ; 

Young in years and young in heart, Mated sure they are well ; 
In their likeness still unlike, Friendly, yet in quarrel ; 

One a scholar loveth best, One a man of war well. 


In their figure, in theit face, Nought unlike about them, 
Every thing within alike, Every thing without them ; 
Usages and character, All the same throughout them, 
Different only in their loves, There you may not doubt them. 


Softly came the welcome breeze Round about them blowing, 
Very pleasant was the place With green grasses growing, 
Down along the grassy slope Was a streamlet flowing, 
With a sprightly murmuring Garrulously going. 


That the girls by solar heat Might not be offended, 

O’er their heads an ample pine Near the brook extended, 
Stretching wide its branching arms Clad in foliage splendid, 
Which from all external heat Those below defended. 


On the grass the maidens rest ( °T was a seat befitting), 
Puriuis by the little stream, Fiona further sitting ; 

And while they repose themselves, Of their risk unwitting, 
Love transfixes both their hearts, Each one slily hitting. 
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* All his foes he overcomes, All resistance slighting ; 
And if e’er he fights on foot, From his steed alighting, 
Love supplies a double strength, Him to fame inviting ; 
Me he often thinks upon, Even while he’s fighting. 


‘Crushed the foe and won the fight, Back in state he prances, 
Throwing loose his battered helm, Oft at me he glances : 
Therefore when a lover young Makes to me advances, 

I prefer the soldier’s life, And will take its chances.’ 


Fiora marks her rising ire, And her bosom swelling ; 
Thus she answers back to her, All her taunts repelling : 
* Honey you for gall desert, Truth to lie compelling, 
Since you deem the soldier’s life Other lives excelling. 


‘ Pretty Purixiis, would you loved Somewhat more discreetly, 
‘Nor condemned my sentiments, But received them meetly ! 
Is it, think you, love that makes Your man act so featly ? 
No, but want and poverty, Madd’ning him completely. 


* Very hard the soldier’s lot, And in strait position ; 
Fearfully calamitous Deem I his condition : 
He can never count upon, With the least precis:on, 
Any thing that is for life Most in requisition. 


‘ Lazy is the scholar’s life ; This you say, and press it ; 
Servile work he always spurns: Freely I confess it. 
Higher cares his mind absorb, Since he doth address it 
To discover principles ; And the world may bless it. 


‘ Mine is in a costly dress, Yours in shabby armor ; 
Yours is on a bloody field, Mine on couch lies calmer, 
Where he reads of gallant deeds Till his blood grows warmer, 
Where he thinks and talks and writes Only of his charmer. 


‘ Curip’s and Drana’s worth, How much he’s above her, 
°T was the scholar and none else Who did first discover ; 
Through his help the soldier first Came to be a lover : 
Therefore does your argument Turn out wrong all over.’ 


Fora being out of breath, Stopped, and but requested 
That the merits of her cause Might at court be tested ; 
Puit.is soon agreed thereto, Though she first protested, 
O’er the meadow they return Where they whilom rested. 


Which one’s lover loveth most Is the point disputed, 

So they choose a clever judge, And for truth reputed, 
Knowing well the lives of each, And the issue mooted ; 
Him to seek they now prepare, With all splendor suited. 


Equal in their beauty they And their modest bearing, 
For the self-same cause to fight Equally preparing ; 
Puiuis all in purest white, FLora colors wearing : 
One will mount a steady mule, One a courser daring. 
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Purtiuis’ mule all mules above Without rival flourished ; 
Neptune’s self had broken him, Yea, brought up and nourished ; 
And when by the raging boar Sweet Aponis perished, 

Neptune, Venus to console, Sent the creature cherished. 


Unto Prius’ mother fair, First of all princesses, 
Venus gave the mule in time, For in her distresses 
IseRINE upon her oft Welcome service presses. 
PutLuis now from [serine This good beast possesses. 


To his lovely rider’s form Admirably fitted, 

Beautiful and large he was, Excellently bitted ; 

For his breaker trained him well, Nerrune, who, quick-witted, 
To Dione from afar Erst the beast transmitted. 


All of silver shone the bit That his teeth were champing, 
On the grass with silver shoes Went his proud feet stamping, 
Round the saddle silver bells Sounded ’mid his tramping.* 


Truly Purixis at the time Did not lack for splendor. 
Signs of beauty, signs of wealth, Every where attend her. 
Nor did Fiora’s equipage Her less charming render. 

On a courser richly decked Rode the maiden tender. 


Peraasus his reins to bear Would not be offended, 
He was of such preciousness And so very splendid 
In his glossy coloring Different hues contended, 
Raven black and snowy white Equally were blended. 


In the prime of life he was, Easy in his going, 

Playful glances (not from vice) Oft behind him throwing. 

Lofty was his rounded neck, Light his mane was flowing, 

True his head, and small his ears, Pricked with gesture knowing. 


When his mistress on his back Proudly took her station, 
He of weight so light as hers Made no estimation. 
Clean of leg and broad of foot, Full of animation, 

He was all a master-piece, Worthy admiration. 


Just as good the saddle was, Well the steed beseeming, 
All the frame-work ivory, Gold the border gleaming, 
And a star-like gem was seen On the poitrel beaming.t+ 


* THERE appears to be a line wanting here in the original. 
+ Nor being at all sure of the meaning of this stanza, I give the original for the reader’s satisfac- 
tion. 


‘A gvo subraposita congruebat sella 
Ebur-enim medium claudit auri cella, 
Et cum esset quatuor celle capitella, 
Venustavit cingulum gemma tanguam stella.’ 


Is celle here a carved border, as if from calo? Quere also if we should not read singulum (capitel- 
lum) for ‘cingulum.’ If the latter stands it must mean poitre/ or martingale, as a gem would hardly 
be placed on the girth under a horse’s belly. I shall be much obliged to any one who is sufficiently 
posted up in Middle-Age Latin to give me a hint, 
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Many deeds of by-gone days, Wonders without ending, 
Daintily were wrought thereon, Human art transcending ; 
Mercury was married there,* With the gods attending ; 
All the sponsal-rites were shown, All the wealth depending. 


Not a spot was smooth or plain Any where about it. 

Very few the subjects knew Carved within, without it. 

Vulcan wrought it all alone. Such the work throughout it, 
Though his hands bad framed the whole He did almost doubt it. 


For indeed Acuities’ shield Mutciser neglecting 

Wrought the trappings, carefully Every part inspecting, 

Wrought the curb-chain, wrought the shoes Those good feet protecting, 
And from hair of his own wife Twined the reins connecting. 


Purple stitched with finest thread Was the saddle cover, 
Which Miyerva, letting all Other work lie over, 

*Broidered with narcissus-flowers (Skilful did they prove her) 
Round the edge a pretty fringe Graced the pretty mover. 


So the little ladies rode Side by side that morning, 

Modest faces, blooming cheeks, Each of them adorning ; 
They like lilies twain appear, Roses with no thorn in, 

Or two stars that down from heaven Fall without a warning. 


Love’s resplendent Paradise Is their destination. 

Both their eager faces show Pleasant indignation ; 
Each the other’s mirth provokes With sweet emulation. 
One a faleon, one a hawk, Bears for the occasion. 


So they ride and find the grove Ere they are long going. 
Near the entrance murmurs rise From a streamlet flowing. 
Redolent of myrrh and balm Came a wind fresh blowing. 
Harps and timbrels numerous Wake a measure glowing. 


Organ, psalter, cymbal, lyre, Join their gratulation ; 
Marvellously pipes the flute, Swift in modulation. 
Every sound that can possess Man’s imagination, 
Striking on the maiden’s ears, Wins their admiration. 


Every tongue of singing bird Swells its note sonorous ; 
Here the blackbird’s voice is heard, Sweetest in the chorus ; 
Lively larks and cooing doves, Philomel decorous, 

Who to pity her old griefs, Ever doth implore us. 


By the sounding instruments, by the tuneful voices, 

By the odors flowing forth Further than the noises, 

By the show of flow’rets fair Which the heart rejoices, 

You may know the court of Love: Here to dwell his choice is. 


Maidenly they enter in, Hesitating, fearing, 

Yet becoming more in love While the spot they ‘re nearing, 
Close and closer now to them they the birds are hearing, 
Who in noises manifold Join, their head uprearing. 


* Mercury’s wedding was a favorite allegorical subject in the scholastic Middle-Ages. His bride 
was Miss PaiLoLoey. 

















One might there forever live, Alway death repelling. 
Every tree bears fruit enough Mortal fruits excelling. 
All the paths of cinnamon And of nard are smelling. 
You may guess the Master-God From his wondrous dwelling. 


Bands of youths and lovely girls They behold advancing, 
Every one of fairest form, Constellations glancing. 

Till so many prodigies Round about them dancing, 

Strike the maidens with surprise Both their hearts entrancing. 


So they stop, and both alight, Very nigh forgetting, 

As that goodly band came on, All their fight and petting. 
Suddenly they hear again PutLomev’s sweet fretting. 

In their maiden veins again Is the full tide setting. 


Mid the very deepest grove Is an arbor o’er him, 
Where the god is wont to be, Where they most adore him. 
Fauns and Nymphs and Satyrs there With a jolly quorum 
Sing to sounding tamborines, Merrily before him. 


Wreaths of flowers in hand they bear, Fragrant herbs they ‘re heaping. 
Baccuus sets the Nymphs to dance While the Fauns are peeping ; 
Both their feet and instruments Equal measure keeping, 

Save Sitenus, who breaks in Staggering and leaping. 


Nodding on his long-eared beast Like a pack of lumber, 
Curip’s mirth he greatly moves, Overcome with slumber. 
He in broken strains attempts Ditties without number. 
Age and wine oppress his tongue And his voice encumber. 


CyTuerea’s son at last Shows him to his minions 

Hard as steel his handsome face, On his head are pinions. 
Then his arrows and his bow Strengthen their opinions, 
Well they know the mighty Lord Of those fair dominions. 


On a sceptre leans the boy Twined with many a flower, 
From his well-arrangéd locks Dews of nectar shower ; 
Graces three on bended knee Own their master’s power, 
And present a brimming cup, Standing near his bower. 


Nigher now the virgins draw Safe in adoration, 

Of the god’s immortal youth Wrapt in contemplation. 
Much rejoicing at his power They approach his station. 
Them the god beholding come, Meets, with gratulation. 


Why they came he asks of them: Quickly told the case is. 
For their deed of enterprise Both of them he praises. 

Till the suit to judgment goes He their spirits raises 

With kind words alternately, For he ne’er betrays his. 


Well they know the God of Love Was a god, which knowing 
All details there was no need They should wait for showing. 
So they sit and rest themselves And their horses blowing, 
While he bids his judges say What is meet and owing. 
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Love has courts and judges twain: He is their approver, 
Use and Nature are the two, Wise the whole world over. 
They, from faet and theory, State what the *y discover, 
That the scholar is by far The most ardent lover. 


Straight approved their judgment was By the court Elysian, 
Which preserved to future times That correct decision. 
Therefore for their interests They ’ve a narrow vision 

Who prefer a soldier-love, And deserve derision. Cart 1 


SOARINGS OF A GROUND-BIRD. 





BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


THE DIVINITY IN MAN. 


THERE is a word whose utterance makes the pinions of my spirit 
flutter. From the ‘depths of the divine’ it wings its way, a ‘ vocal 
pathos’ echoing through the vastitude of that space which lies between 
my soul and Heaven. And as a snow-white dove it comes, laying be- 
fore me, as well as a// around whom roar and battle ‘the clutching 
waves of sin,’ the aoe leaf, the token of a regenerate world, an as- 
surance and a hope 

Had I the wings — the brave eagle, fixing my eyes steadfastly upon 
the centre and the soul of life and joy, I would soar into the far depths 
with a song which the world’ should hush itself to hear, telling of the 
divinity in man, of which, alas! I know not, if I may even speak, 
worthily. 

Love! what a holy, what a heavenly word is this! Clothed upon 
with the glory of the ‘InvisiBLe, how magetniny tender doth its spirit 
gaze upon us faint and weary mortals! How gently on the lip resteth 
the sweet sound of its uttered name! How softly i its golden sandalled 
feet tread through the chambers of the mind!. How easily this mes- 
senger of Gop, moving through the wilderness of time, wins its silent 
way to and through the guar ded portals of the heart! 

No ‘cunningly devised fable’ came ever to the ear of wondering 
mortal, breathing forth such ‘ mysterious revelations,’ as this little word 
makes known. No fairy gift opened ever the fancy of dreamer to so 
beautiful and grand a world as this key of heavenliest knowledge has 
in its power to unfold. In its gr asp lies all the world of truth and 3 jus- 
tice; all the world of poetry and imagination; all the world of Gop. 
The gems of earth and sea flash and ‘shine mere worthlessness, when 
compared with this effulgence of the Divine, revealed in the souls of 
mortal men. It is the rainbow of promise which forbids the death of 
Hope; the tree of knowledge, whose fruit whosoever will may gather 
freely; the everlasting covenant that binds man to his MAKER, i ina 


blessed union. Profaned, debased, prostituted by application, the holi- 
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ness of Love’s name has been; but pure as the archangels, of which 
indeed it is the chief and lord, stands Love the subduer, the blesser, 
the refiner, the chastener ! 

From the stillness of the Past comes an echoing of a truth, which 
in the midst of all executions of a righteous wrath, and the work of a 
just judgment, still wings its way round the world, penetrating every 
soul at whose door its ‘mysterious knocking’ is heard, ‘Gop is love.’ 
Oh, would that these souls might stand forth unabashed in the purity of 
the light cast from the throne, and send up an answering cry, signifi- 
cant of the accomplishment of redemption’s work: man islove! And 
what ¢7s love? With a dear friend I might reply: ‘ Nothing beyond a 
dictionary has ever pretended to answer,’ satisfactorily. And can a 
dictionary tell to the panting, thirsting soul, what is love? No! Pro- 
perly, there can be to every man but one answer to this interrogation : 
the voice in the heart. Over its troubled chaos Gop breathes, and the 
voice is born; then arises in the inner man a consciousness that needeth 
no interpreter, and we stand up enlightened gloriously ; and looking 
no longer with blinded eyes on one another, we know as we have never 
known before. ‘Heart answers to heart ;’ and surely, if ever a glad 
song ig hymned among the angels, it is in such hours of soul recogni- 
tion and union among those who erst labored under, and bore wearily 
the curse of sin estrangement. 

I would not call love that ephemeral thing which a word or a glance 
can breathe into existence; there exists not among human beings any 
such creative power, which a word or a look can wound mortally and 
destroy utterly. Human beings are not empowered to thus annihilate 
spiritual agencies. Neither can love be that passion which exalts a 
mortal to the high throne in the affections, which is consecrate from the 
beginning by a divine law to Deity alone; which nothing but Deity 
can inhabit, save by usurpation. Least of all can be called love that 
sensual desire whose gratification implies wretched degradation of soul, 
abandonment of moral principle, transgression and abasement of the 
immutable laws of virtue and rectitude. 

It is certainly inconceivable that the idea of this divinity in man, con- 
veyed in the scriptural declaration, ‘Gop is love,’ will admit of any 
such definitions. Neither is it to be believed that the Apostle’s en- 
treaty, ‘let us love one another,’ was an idle, a meaningless entreaty. 
The missionaries of Jesus were not wont to utter vain precepts. There 
was a solemn significance in all the lessons of duty to which their lips 
gave utterance. If, therefore, Gop 7s love, and love is solemnly com- 
mended to us, must it not of necessity be.a pure, a holy sentiment ; 
one that will always exalt and ennoble, and zever debase? Must it not 
be the spirit which makes a heaven of the soul that receives it? Must 
not this capacity to love be the crowning happiness; the crowning dis- 
tinction and honor of humanity? And may not that mortal who does 
verily and indeed love, be said to ‘entertain an angel,’ though, Oh 
blessed thought! mot ‘ unawares ?’ 

Numberless have been the advocates of love since its first sublime 
manifestation in the work of creation. Gop, the Faruer, the life of 
love, has given into the hands of ad/ his Apostles credentials, by which 
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bore upon himself the cross of love. Its thorny crown was laid upon 
his brow by a people who mocked at the name. In all the relations of 
life which he sustained, as a child, a son, a friend, a teacher, a redeemer, 
how remmeres J did this soul of his being, this divinity within him, shine 
forth ! 

The sacred missionaries who waited on his path, who learned of him 
what a high, what a glorious work was theirs, to make known to all 
men the love of Gop to man! Their virtues did not die away with 
them; their work was not ended when the Evangelist was laid in the 
grave. When their hands fell from the plough, there were others to 
advance, glad to bear the cross, dispising the shame, so they might only 
make known more universally that greater than riches, than power, 
than glory, was the love with which Curist loved us! 

Oh men! Oh women! to whom these tidings of great joy have come, 
to you, even as unto those chosen Sshermen of G alilee, is the word, 
which surely needs no interpretation given: ‘Go and tell of love!’ 

But preach it not with words, not with words only, or principally. 
One deed of self-forgetfulness, one act of charity, one smile of encou- 
ragement, one effort to uplift the morally degraded, one whispeg in the 
ear of the lonely, forsaken penitent, oh, in the hearts of men and in 
the eye of Heaven such outgoings of thy love will be more acceptable 
than a thousand sounding words. Chiefly by deeds, among us who 
live so much by sight, will the Holy Presence be recognised. 

So often pr ofaned has been this everlasting ‘ Gop-word’ by associa- 
tion of deed and thought, so often debased by connection with unwor- 
thy acts has been this effulgence of Almightiness, that to many minds it 
has lost its elevated, true meaning. So outraged by application has the 
very name been, that multitudes, heart-sick with the alluring, deceiving 
mirage of the desert, have sent up a scoff and a mocking laugh when 
they have heard the word ‘love’ taken reverentially upon ‘the lip ! 
Gop knows, in the connections and dependencies of life we have need 
to believe with a never-questioning faith in the reality of this! If love 
be not our Bethlehem-star to guide, we are indeed miserable ; we 
shall be lost in the darkness ! 

There is something beautiful and inexpressibly touching in the affec- 
tions manifested, not so much uttered, perhaps, as looked and acted, in 
the devotion of the very young to those on whose care they depend . 
in whom they see no fault, in whom, to their understanding, is embo- 
died the glorious idea of perfectness. But no less beautiful, and far 
more touching, is the love which binds together elder beings ; those in 
the noon-day of life, who, having survived, struggled with and con- 
quered the sickening sense of disappointment which every mortal feels 
on first awaking to the conviction that their idols are of -clay, return 
again with attachment which is strengthened by the trial of enlighten- 
ment ; return to love, despite all follies, faults and sins; return to love, 
with a hopeful and forbearing tenderness, conscious of similar follies, 
faults and sins, strong to bear with, mighty to love! Such beings hav- 
ing so awakened, having so returned to the wiser, more sentient affec- 
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tion, are prepared for self-sacrifice, for self-immolation, for a lofty and 
full development of the Divinity within ! 

I but echo the words of another in saying: ‘ It seems as though the 
truest love could never be satisfied with any thing less than Gop!’ He 
who has known the deep, abiding, full satisfaction which fills the soul 
that has struggled for Gop’s blessing with agony and with tears, and 
which has at last obtained that blessing, is prepared, and no other pre- 
paration is needed, to arise and go forth and bless in turn, in whatever 
way it is possible for him to bless. Not within the circle of his own 
dear household will the affections of such a one centre ; not at the altar 
of his own particular church will his great offering be laid ; not within 
the borders of the country of his birth will his affections be limited ; 
not alone around those of his own hue will the arms of his divinity be 
laid; oh, no! from his warm heart prayers will ascend for all the 
dwellers upon earth ; at the door of a common humanity his love will 
knock for entrance; he will know no distinctions of rank or station ; 
he will acknowledge no degradation but that of vice; will see no glory 
but that of moral, spiritual excellence. Such a man, with sympathies 
which know no limitation, will be conscious of a love that is worthy its 
heavenly origin ; such a being will live a truly glorious life ; such a one 
can alone be said to truly live. 

The affection which binds together man and woman as husband and 
wife is, when found in healthful existence, a sacred affection. Such an 
alliance between souls bound toward eternity is holy: the pearl which 
gems the brow of those so united is of exceeding great price. 

The mass of earth’s inhabitants is preéminently fitted for sustaining 
such relations. The marriage-covenant was instituted by the ALMicuTy. 
When we behuld such countless shipwrecks of their peace who thus 
bind themselves together, the question will arise : ‘ Is this sacrament of 
marriage rightly understood? Is it wisely partaken by those who thus 
set the seal to their earthly unhappiness?’ The heart grows faint with 
the thought of the profanation offered unto Love by the too common 
manner of fulfilling the marriage vows. The continual jarring dis- 
cord, the passion, the disappointment, the coldness and estrangement, 
among those on whom Gop’s blessing is sought when they are joined 
together ; the frequent divorces, desertions, and worse desecrations of 
the laws of virtue, as existing now so palpably among many of the 
wedded, is cause enough for our pausing to contemplate this phase of 
Love’s development ; cause enough for forcing every man and woman 
to bethink what are the motives which should, and the motives which 
do, unite them. 

With those marriages whose propriety is suggested by the whispers 
of self-interest, we have nothing to do. They who dare vow to ‘ love, 
honor and obey,’ to ‘cherish, comfort and support,’ know of course, 
when they make these vows, that they speak falsely ; that they never 
will fulfil more than the letter of the law, mayhap not even that. Such 
may look for happiness in their union, and it is not astonishing if they 
find such as they seek. In advancing their fortunes, in securing a bet- 
ter position in the world, in having a husband, in ‘sporting a wife,’ in 
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seahing a‘ aie iis they find eee cause nal source of joy. Of 
these we have naught to say: they themselves would probably never 
think of asserting that love was the foundation of union. Love being 
to their apprehension such a mere dead-letter, they would seek for more 
expressive language wherewith to make known the reasonable causes 
for union among mortals. 

Question the girl not yet quite released from school duties, whose 
eyes are fixed w ith longing on the future, to whom the real things of 
life are all rose-hued and purple ; : ask her, ‘ What is love ?? — and there 
will be a flushing of her young face, and a warmer rush to her heart, 
and a tumultuous beating there, which tell that she has had sweet 
dreams of the existence, if she does not really know, of the divinity 
within her. Self-sacrifice, self-forgetfulness, enters largely into her 
ideas of this love. What would she not do, what would she not dare 
and bear, for the Ideal; for him whom, of all the hosts Imagination 
draws around her, she loves only, wholly, truly? When she goes into 
the world — the world, to her vision, so overflowi ing with light and love 
and beauty — what meets her, who treads on air, the sunlight of hea- 
ven’s smile making bright her way, the soft melody of angel- songs 
breathing through her “soul 2 .. 2e srhaps the dream of her girlhood 
transforms itself into a living, glorious reality. One may meet her 
there to take her by the hand and lead her through the paths of life. 
He is the very personation of her ideal ; she bows to him, yields to him, 
gives him her heart, with its ‘ wealth of tenderness,’ sees through a glass 
darkly all his imperfections, moral, natural, and mental. There is no 
room then in her mind for any thought but of him. Her prayers are 
fraught with but one name; she lives but in his life. Oh, happiest of 
dreamers ! most miserable of awakeners ! 

When the passion which mortal strength cannot long endure passes, 
it may not be in years, it may be early, yet too late, there is left a void, 
a gloom, a chaos in her heart, which tells how terribly is visited on the 
Human the sin of robing wholly with earthly garments the Divine ! 

Who will doubt, that knows of human life as it is, that a strong, deep, 
human love is needed to bear the spirit up in trial, suffering and loss ; 
but it is not this absorbing passion that will answer ; too essentially 
human is it, to endure. 

I have in my mind’s eye two beings, of whose divorces the world 
will never hear; of whose domestic wretchedness, of whose heart- 
disappointment, no ear will ever be pained with the hearing. Beauti- 
tiful, though very different, illustrations do they afford of the divinity 
which is revealed in ev ery true de ‘velopment of the love which mor- 
tals bear toward one another. The one, in the perfect loveliness of 
her womanhood, bowed her heart to another heart as lofty and as noble 
as her own, and there was the strength and duration of eternity in the 
tie which bound them together. Natural beauty was not the attractive 
power ; more exalted position in society was not what either sought ; 
increase of fortune, of worldly wealth, was not the cementing power 
which erected them, a wall of strength, against which the world must 
battle vainly ever. The virtue, the religion in the heart of each; the 
calm trust in the mercy of Gop; aspirations after perfection; sorrow 
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for the sin and corruption which reign among men ; deep and abiding 
hope and faith in the mercy with which Heaven regards His children 
of the earth, were the habits of mind, mutually perceived, which drew 
them together. Faith in the great capacities of moral and mental de- 
velopment in morals, a deep and cordial respect for each other’s cha- 
racter, which finally merged into a pure and steadfast love ; these were 
the causes of their union. The way of these twain is in the world, 
among the worldly ; but gladness and sunshine is in the woman’s heart, 
and she will never bow to the false gods of earth; and this man, un- 
corrupted, undefiled by the temptations which assail, will, by the -—? 
of the Gop through whom he lives and moves, remain through life 
‘unspotted from the world.’ Gop’s blessing rest forever upon them ! 

There is another, around whose early life was thrown little of ro- 
mance, or the visible forms of beauty. [rom childhood her soul was 
athirst ; but though it was her lot to dwell in an isolated land ‘ where 
no water is,’ the kindly dews of heaven fell upon and strengthened her. 
Looking with weary eyes around her, even in early life she saw nothing 
that could satisfy the cravings of her spirit; and from the unsatisfying 
things that were seen, to the eternal beauty of the unseen, yet not 
dimly-guessed-of beyond, she turned. 

Gop, the strength of love, heard her patient supplications, her cry 
of faith, and He was very gracious unto her. Then did she forget the 
loneliness, the gloom, the want of sympathy ; there sprang up a foun- 
tain that proved unfailing in the desert; a beautiful oiisis was disco- 
vered even there, and in the pleasant shade of palm-trees sat she down 
to rest. 

In after years a broader meaning of the ‘Gop-word’ burst upon her 
happy heart; a new light flooded all former conceptions of the true 
Lite of life. She married; and there was a truth, a reflex of the im- 
mortal virtue which is destined to outlive this mortal life, in her assent- 
ing word. There was a promise of firm affection, of pure devotion, 
beautiful as that manifest in the choice of Ruth; in her, when she said 
to her beloved, ‘ Where thou goest I will go; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy Gop my Gop.’ And she went forth with him in the 
paths of a new life, knowing that she must bear and endure, that she 
must meet the storm as well as the sunshine, and that weeds and tares 
would grow and blossom among the flowers which would bloom for 
her. The duty devolving upon woman will she ever nobly fulfil, her 
spirit acknowledging, while it clings to the earthly, that im Gop alone 
the loftiest love finds its full satisfaction ; that in heaven only the heart 
can truly know of that crowning blessedness, that fulness of joy, that 
glorious love, of which now we at best conceive so faintly, and so often 
profanely. 

Ah, would that ail who are given in marriage would recognise the 
truth as she has recognised it! Then should we see none of that wild 
castle-building whose falling ruins crush so miserably the fancy and the 
vain hope that reared them. ‘Then should we cease searching for what 
has no real existence. Then should we learn, that in loving as the 
angels apprehend, we should be strengthened to do all things well ! 
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Exalt the standard of love: let it not be confounded with an eva- 
nescent fancy, a deceiving passion, a wicked desire, and the miseries 
attendant on this divinity would no longer remain such popular pro- 
verbs. Purify the spirit of love, strengthen it, rouse it effectually from 
a diseased existence; what would follow? Surely the great heart of 
humanity would not become chilled, cold, insensible, dead ! 

If we come to see each other in the true manliness and womanliness 
of our human nature; if we dispense entirely forever with the mists of 
frenzied imagination, shall we lose ground? Shall we be degraded 
mutually by this truthful contemplation? Believe it not! 

How much of wonderful and beautiful significance is there in this 
name, Love! How much of attractive, independent power there is in 
this spirit, Love! Oh, it is no will-o’-the-wisp, but an angel, that leads 
us, not certainly oftenest over beds of moss, through gardens of thorn- 
less roses! The blood of martyrs who for love’s sake bent meekly 
under the axe of the executioner ; the cross of our Master, the incar- 
nate Jesus; are not these a witness and a proof, if we need look 
abroad for such, that ease, luxury and selfish enjoyment are not the 
ends foc which we were created ; are not the issue, are not the reality 
of lov.. Through the instrumentality of this divinity in man do we 
receive assurance of earth’s final release from bondage to sin. Not in 
these bloody wars, which kindle the evil spirits of the nations ; not in 
these strifes for precedence, not in these efforts for increase of domi- 
nion, does the hope of our final and complete redemption from the 
thraldom of sin lie. 

When the sound of battling armies shall be hushed forever ; when 
the greedy thirst for gain finds lodgment no longer in the souls of men ; 
when the bondmen of Satan rise, and quaff no more the poisoned 
waters of moral leprosy and death; when the Angel of the Lorp 
comes forth in the heavens to proclaim the beginning of the Prince of 
Peace’s reign, then shall we know that a power mightier than all the 
armies of earth has been acting on the heart’s corruption with all the 
purifying influences of fire; then shall we know that love has been 
understood ; that it has arisen and put on its mighty power ; that it has 
flung away the disguises mortals would put upon it, assumed its own 
‘beautiful garments,’ and finally appeared the agent of the ALMIGuTy ; 
the purification and the exaltation of humanity. Recognised then, a 
perpetually reproducing power, love will bring forth its natural, its 
heavenly fruits, of justice, of truth, of forbearance, endurance, for- 
giveness, charity, faith, hope ; in short, of perfect religion. 

Oh, let us learn of it now! Inasmuch as this life is but the dim-lit 
corridor leading into the dominions of our Faruer’s glory, the Land 
of Love, let us purify our hearts, let us recognise and act upon the pre- 
sumption of the immutable necessity of godliness of living ; instead of 
charming the heart and its affections in a bondage to earth, against 
which Reason with her loud voice cries, let us raise our hopes and as- 
pirations ; let us exalt our loves, and never of these toys of earth assert, 
‘ Herewith I am content.’ 


The Gop of Love be with you ! 
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Love, a Child. 


LOVE, A CHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY lL. 4A. ROSENMILLER MW. D. 





tT 


Witt shield the butterfly from harm, 
Wouldst thou the God of Love reform, 
His time by change beguiled ? 
Or sing ye with superior fire, 
With wisdom’s lore upon the lyre? 
The winds that hear are wild! 
He ’ll leave you as he would a toy ; 
Why heed ye then the thoughtless boy ? 
He ’s but a child! 


Tr. 


Has wealth detained the giddy god ? 

Beware ! he ’ll break the gilded rod, 
With golden burthen piled! 

Unsteady as the billowy sea, 

A bell’s sweet tone attracts him; see 
How from thee he is wiled ! 

Away the golden toys he threw ; 

What can you with the rascal do? 

He ’s but a child! 


Trt. 


Art angry ?— it excites no fears ; 
You chide, and he but stops his ears ; 

You frown, but he is blind ; 
You deem your threats may stay his wiles ; 
The rascal in the corner smiles, 

New artifice compiled. 
The lion mocks, with dragons plays ; 
Ye cannot cure his headstrong ways : 

He ’s but a child! 


we 


You grasp at length toward his rod ; 
Soon humbly bows the haughty god, 

By breath of spring beguiled : 
He flings his arms around your neck, 
The false tears flowing o’er his cheek 

In traces warm and mild ; 
From tearful eyes the smiles peep through : 
What can ye with the flatterer do? 

He ’s but a child! 
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John in Patmos. 


BY CHARLES 8. SMITH. 


I. 


GENTLE and musical the waves were leaping 
Up the sharp rocks that girdled Patmos’ isle, 

And the cloud-builders, sprites of air, were heaping 
Their snowy architecture, pile on pile, 

When on a mountain whose tall cone was sleeping 
In the soft dream of blue that round it spread, 

A prophet of the Son or Gop was keeping 
Remembrance of the day he left the dead. 


° 


11. 


JOHN was in exile, yet no vulgar notion 
Of the great worth of freedom bade him pine ; 
But with the fulness of a saint’s devotion 
He saw in all a Providence benign. 
Before him stretched the circling realm of ocean, 
And the near hill-tops that in sun-light lay ; 
But he, abstracted from earth’s life and motion, 
Was in the spirit on the Sabbath-day. 


IIt. 


And on his stirred and raptured soul was weighing 
A sense of glory; of a Presence near, 

Who heard the gushing of his heart when praying, 
And hearing, answered ; but with sudden fear 

He felt the mountain underneath him swaying, 
He saw the landscape darkening from sight, 

And in his ear there was a summons, saying, 
‘Come up and see, and what thou seest write !’ 


Iv. 


See the first heaven with dizzy change surrender 
Its realm of floating cloud and summer blue ; 

The second heaven of planet-crowded splendor 
Fades from the sight as opens into view 

An earth more fair and green, a sky more tender, 
Than that which greets our sense-illumined sight, 

Where neither frost nor sunbeam’s heat engender 
Earth’s desert scenes of parched and frigid blight. 


v. 


A sense of music o’er his heart was flowing, 
Though from the earth rolled up no anthem-peal ; 

A sense of brightness on his eye was glowing, 
Though trance had set upon its lid a seal ; 

A sense of soft and balmy breezes blowing 
From the green borders of the Stream of Life ; 

A sense of cherished hope to knowledge growing ; 
A sense of respite from earth’s care and strife. 
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John in Patmos. 


vi. 


That music was of ransomed spirits singing, 

Freed from the weakness that they wore in time ; 
That brightness was the crystal city springing 

From the fresh hill-sides of that happier clime ; 
And in those blandiy-tempered airs was clinging 

The scent of flowers removed from mortal reach, 
While through the chambers of his soul were ringing 

Meanings that spurned the fettering of speech. 


vit. 


Then stood before him in that revelation 
The kinglier presence of that Prince who came 
And trod the rugged pathway of probation, 
And lived in lowliness, and died in shame, 
That sinful man might know of free salvation, 
And, passed from earthly to eternal things, 
Might view his risen Sav@pur’s lofty station, 
Throned as the ‘ Lord of Lords and King of Kings.’ 


Vill. 


Then came, in shapes gigantic and appalling, 
The prophet-types of wonders yet to be, 
And mighty voices through the deeps were calling, 
Which spoke of kingdoms and their destiny : 
Of Zion through the future ages walling, 
Earth with Truth’s sure defences, high and strong, 
Of gospel grace the nations disentbralling, 
Of discords calmed to earth’s millennial song. 


1x. 


The mystic meaning of these types divining, 
He saw that Curist would set the nations free ; 
That the strong ‘ vine,’ round trunk and branches twining, 
Would climb and crush sin’s shading upas-tree ; 
And from his heart there came no vain repining, 
As passed from sight the city and the throne ; 
In the still sky the midnight stars were shining, 
And Joun was on the mountain-top alone. 


xX. 


There is a Patmos in the soul’s seclusion, 
When from the tumult of earth’s cares we flee ; 
When round the rock-bound will the world’s intrusion 
Rolls up the billows of its restless sea ; 
When inland far, remote from its confusion, 
The climbing spirit treads the peaks of thought, 
Where, through the flying clouds of life’s delusion, 
Home to the soul eternal scenes are brought. 


xt. 


Oh, that these deathless powers, which long have herded 
With the low, sensuous tenants of the vale, 
Sandalled for treading steeps, for struggling girded, 
The holier heights of thought would dare to scale ; 
Then would their puny strength be grown and sturdied 
In calmer solitudes and purer air, 
And faith’s deep mysteries, unvoiced, unworded, 
Would come in visions on the mount of prayer. 
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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


CHAPTER THE LAST- 


On the way to my hotel I revolved this interview, to discover a clue 
to the unexpected conduct of Vautrey. I came to the conviction that 
he had, in a manner, spoken truth with regard to himself. He had run 
so completely the round of pleasures, that they sickened rather than 
gratified : his life had been so continually spent in making enemies and 
in opposing them, that he was tired of strife, and longed to be at peace. 
[t was especially undesirable to provoke a quarrel at the present time, 
when his plans were about to begrealized, and particularly dangerous 
to excite me to further opposition. Such being his feelings and posi- 
tion, his conduct — taking into view his adroitness to adapt himself to 
occasions, without scruple — was easily explained. 

Although foiled in my object, I was not deceived. But without some 
assent to our action from Leila, what, after all, could be done? As it 
was, she was resolutely determined to prevent any interference in her 
behalf. And so, thought I, Laurent de Vautrey triumphs at last! this 
is the reward of a life of wickedness! after he is satisfied with every 
thing the senses can enjoy; after years of debauchery and violence, he 
is to lay hold on the only happiness that remains, and to possess the 
only object he desires. A thoughtless reproach of Providence was 
about to escape my lips, but I restrained it. 

Leila, then, was to be sacrificed. How little really did Vautrey know 
of woman’s nature; how mistaken was he in supposing his had been 
the school in which to learn it. Before reaching the Stadt-Prissien, I 
had formed a new design; I would make an effort to see my cousin, 
and try what persuasion would do. Taking a carriage, I drove to the 
house of Madame de Marschelin. She was at home, and I thought it 
best to obtain what information I could from her. This lady was one 
of those fortunate persons with whom the world always goes smoothly ; 
though kind-hearted and amiable, she had not soul enough to suffer 
from any occurrence that was likely to happen. She could not under- 
stand the calamity which had now fallen upon the lovers, or the agony 
it brought with it. I found little satisfaction in my conversation with 
her. She was distressed that Leila was so unhappy. She wondered 
how her father could have been so cruel; but fathers were cruel some- 
times; at least young girls were apt to think so; not that Leila thought 
so; she was a sweet creature, a pattern of obedience; she loved her 
as if she were her own child — she was sure she did. Who could tell 
but it was best, so? Count Vautrey was of a noble family; he was 
said to be too gay; but, doubtless, he would reform. I grew faint 
under this good-natured exhibition of heartlessness, and without at- 
tempting to prolong the interview, asked if I could see my cousin. 
Madame de Marschelin regretted that it was impossible, ‘ Leila, poor 
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child, would see no one.’ At length I prevailed upon Madame to take 
her a note, in these words: 

‘ Leila, I must see you before the ceremony. I claim this as your 
kinsman and natural protector.’ 

In a few minutes she returned, with the following : 

‘It is impossible — do not urge it.’ 

‘I knew it would be so,’ said her guardian: ‘dear child, how firm! 
well, I suppose it is all for the best.’ 

It was late in the afternoon; sick at heart, exhausted by fatigue, 
weak for want of food —having tasted nothing since my early break- 
fast at the half-way house —I returned to the Stadt-Prissien. There 
I found Macklorne and Wallenroth, impatiently waiting for me. The 
former had evidently been exerting himself to sustain his companion, 
and, in so doing, assumed a cheerfulness which he could not feel. I 
gave a report of my own movements, which seemed to take away what 
remained of hope—yet Macklorne would not despair. There is 
another day left. Providence will not desert us; let us hope yet. An 
ample dinner, prepared by the considerate directions of Macklorne, 
was in readiness; and after it, overcome by fatigue of body and mind, 
we all retired. 

Through the night I was oppressed with dreams and night-mare. 
At one time I was at home in Warwickshire, listening with a heavy 
heart to the arguments of De Lisle; then suddenly transported to 
St. Kilda, where, losing my footing, I seemed falling from the clifis of 
Conagra into the foaming abyss below; next I was at Glencoe, bend- 
ing over the wounded Glenfinglas, while fierce black eyes glowered at 
me from the adjoining thicket; and then I was walking in the pro- 
fessor’s garden, with Theresa Von Hofrath, and while enjoying her 
companionship, Leila came running down the walk pursued by Vautrey, 
and implored my protection. The violence of the appeal awoke me. 
Starting up, I discovered that it was not yet day. But I could sleep 
no more. The leaden weight that had oppressed me when a child now 
sat upon my heart. Memory, of all the faculties, was most wakeful. 
I revolved the scenes of my childhood; I thought of my mother and 
her gentle counsels; I essayed to repeat the little prayers she used to 
teach me; and Conscience then whispered that I had sinned against 
Gop and my own soul, but I controlled myself and was calm. I re- 
solved not to yield to nervous fears or to be miserable without a cause. 
Then I thought I would commend myself to Gop, and summon Faith 
to my assistance. I tried, and—could not. At length I remembered 

where I was, and for what, and my mind sought relief in thinking what 
might yet be done for Leila. Thus occupied, I lay till it was quite 
light, when I rose, dressed, and went down. 

Macklorne was up before me. Wallenroth, he said, after a most un- 
quiet night, had just fallen asleep. At the end of considerable dis- 
cussion we concluded we had done all which could be done, without 
Leila’s assistance ; but that we would be present at the marriage cere- 
mony, ready to take advantage of anything favorable to our hopes. 
As a last expedient I despatched a note to Leila, stating our designs 
begging she would still reconsider her decision, and giving assurance, 
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shat at 2 the last moment even we + ead 7" vesily torescue her. I my- 
self knew too well her resolute spirit to believe anything could alter 
her determination. 

The time passed gloomily. We did not separate, but continued to 
discuss one project after another, with feverish excitement. We walked 
about the town, we visited the cathedral, we went up to the altar, and 
stood where Vautrey and Leila were io stand. We even selected the 
place whence we should ourselves observe the ceremonial; Heinrich 
acquiescing, as one to whom every thing had become indiffer ent. After- 
ward, restless and impatient, we paced up and down the street. 

The day was spent. The hour arrived which should give Leila Saint 
Leger to Laurent de Vautrey. A few minutes before this, Wallen- 
roth, Macklorne, and myself, had taken our places by a small chapel on 
the left of the altar. The immense wax candles around it were burn- 
ing; they emitted no cheerful light, but added to the gloom which per- 
vaded the cathedral. After a few minutes two carriages drove up, and 
presently Leila entered, leaning upon the arm of Madame de Marsche- 
lin, followed closed by Vautrey. Several attendants on either side 
waited at the door within the church. 

As Leila advanced, my eyes were fastened upon her. I endeavored 
to mark some sign of wavering purpose, but could not; her face was 
very pale, but her step was firm, her form erect, her air composed and 
dignified —she would do nothing even in appearance to violate the 
spirit of her promise. Vautrey, too, bore himself with an easy ele- 
gance, which under other circumstances would have challenged my ad- 
miration. An anxious furtive glance thrown around the gloomy chapels 
and recesses of the cathedral, however, gave evidence of some pertur- 
bation of spirit. ‘They approached the altar together. For an instant 
1 turned to look at my companions. Wallenroth seemed stupified, and 
was gazing vacantly on the scene; Macklorne, on the contrary, was 
excited to an almost incredible degree; a frown was upon his brow ; 
his eyes shone with fierceness; his form was dilated; his breathing 
distinctly audible. The sound of the priest’s voice brought my atten- 
tion back to the parties; up to this moment I was calm; now a tremor 
seized me, a giddy sensation oppressed me, and I leaned against one 
of the columns for support. 

The ceremony went on—the moments to me seemed ages; the 
responses had been demanded and were made by Leila, i in a firm un- 
wavering voice; and the priest had taken the ring in order to com- 
plete the rite. ‘At this moment a moan at my side caused me to turn; 
Wallenroth had sunk down insensible. The priest paused, startled by 
the interruption; a gesture from Vautrey recalled him to his duty ; 
but now a slight disturbance was heard, proceeding from the entrance ; 
the noise increased — the priest paused again — when a hideous crea- 
ture, with the aspect of a fiend, darted swiftly forward, and before one 
could say what it was, lighted with a single bound upon the shoulders 
of the count. I saw the glitter of steel aloft, and flashing suddenly 
downward; [ saw Vautrey fall heavily upon the mosaic— dead. His 
executioner crouched a moment over him with a brute fierceness, then 
drew the dirk from the wound; and as drops of blood fell from its 
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point, sprang quickly tow ard n me, shaking the \ weapon with a wild and 
triumphant air, and exclaiming: ‘ Tat’ s petter dune.’ The truth 
flashed upon me—I beheld in the repulsive wretch before me the 
creature we had encountered at the toll-gate—the wild savage seen 
at St. Kilda—the fierce cataran of the highlands, the leal subject of 
Glenfinglas — Donacha Mae Ian. 

It is impossible to describe the suddenness with which all this took 
place. A scene of confusion ensued ; the party about the door ran in 
and secured the miserable Donacha, who indeed made no resistance. 

Macklorne rushed forward and bent over the body of the murdered 
man; Wallenroth’s senses returned and he was at Leila’s side. She 
herself, though nearly overcome by the horror of the scene, looked as 
if breathing grateful thanks to Heaven. 

Madame de Marschelin was for a moment in bodily terror of the 
assassin; that removed, she became composed, and remarked that it 
was an awful visitation of Providence. The priest was nowhere to be 
seen ; he had fled into a private recess, and did not appear till satisfied 
all danger was past. For myself, I stood and surveyed the spectacle. 
All that I had ever known of Leila and of Vautrey passed, as a single 
thought, through my mind; another seal was set to a life-impression. 
What was man, proud man in the hands of the Atmicuty! How 
futile his plans — how vain his hopes — how mysterious his end ! 

I went up, and with Macklorne attempted to raise the body of the 
unfortunate Vautrey. Calling to the attendants, who now approached, 
we succeeded with their assistance in placing it in the carriage, which 
we accompanied to his late apartments. 

Macklorne undertook to convey information of the catastrophe to 
parties named by Madame de Marschelin as business agents of the 
count. Friend or relative he had none. 

The next day, impelled by a curiosity I could not restrain, 1 made 
inquiry for Donacha, and was told that, although placed as was sup- 
posed in secure confinement, he had managed to escape from prison, 
and could not be found. I learned afterward that in a very short space 
of time he presented himself to Glenfinglas at Kilchurn Castle, and 
holding up the blood-stained dirk, fell at the feet of his master and ex- 

ired, illustrating the nature of his relentless spirit and the fierce and 
indomitable passions which sustained him to the last. 

It is time to pause. 

Leila is happy in the arms of Heinrich Wallenroth. Francis and 
Margaret Moncrieff are both agreeably wedded. Hubert and Ella, 
gay and light-hearted, are satisfied with the world. At Bertold Castle 
time passes serenely and without drawback. 

For myself— what? Theresa, I hasten to you—no, I must not. 
The resolution is taken. . . . . 

Come, Macklorne, let us out into life. 


TRUB CONSERVATISM. 


Yes, O conservative lord! there should be master and servant, 
But not thine is the mind would with Gop’s order agree ; 

Thou wouldst have orders indeed if thou art sure to be master, 
That is the lordly mind willing a servant to be. 
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Stanzas: Land Breezes. 


BY WM. B. GLAZIER. 


Down some bright river hast thou never drifted, 
And marked on either side 

Green fields and slopes, with cedar valleys rifted, 
That met the wooing tide? 


Fair groves all panoplied with Summer’s armor, 
Knolls where the wild bee roams, 

And o’er the whole a deeper light and warmer ; 
The light of happy homes. 


And as thy bark was downward dropping slowly 
By spots and scenes like these, 

Upon thy brow, with kisses calm and holy, 
Lingered the warm land-breeze. 


The river widened, and its sandy verges 
Crept from thee either way ; 

And on thine ear were borne the ocean’s surges, 
Upon thy lip its spray. 


In its tumultuous strife and ceaseless tossing, 
Its agony and storm, 

From shores that thou hadst left, thy damp brow crossing, 
Blew soft that land-breeze warm. 


Unnoticed then were billows huge and dashing, 
Unmarked the tempest’s roar ; 

Thou only heardst the waters crisply washing 
Upon the river’s shore. 


Down some bright stream of song thy heart has floated, 
And seen, each side inclined, 

Far stretching plains to noblest thought devoted ; 
Green hill-sides of the mind. 


Fair groves where earnest hopes were boldly growing, 
Gardens of Love and Truth ; 

And o’er the whole the poet’s heart was throwing 
Its passion and its youth. 


By bluffs of wit, by nooks of fancy gliding, 
Drifted thy bark along ; 

While o’er thy spirit, with a sweet abiding, 
Dallied the breeze of song. 


Till the perpetual swell of fierce emotion, 
Of restless care and strife, 

Foretold that thou wert nearing that broad ocean ; 
The mighty sea of life. 
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Across its waves, forever high and crested, 
Forever icy cold, 

Fluttered that breeze from shores where once it rested, 
And lapped thee in its fold. 


Oh weary voyager on that Atlantic 
Of human wo and wrong! 
Didst thou not see its billows wild and frantic 
Lulled by the breeze of song? 
Hallowell, (Me.,) March 2th, 1850. 


FABLES AND FABULISTS. 





BY FRANCIS C. WOODWORTE,. 





Ir is not often that a fisherman’s patience is more amply rewarded 
than mine was the other day, while angling in the somewhat turbid 
lake of French literature. Shall [ tell you precisely what I caught, 
reader; where I caught it, and how? Well, I took up a volume con- 
taining some choice morceauzx from Florian— pray, allow me to drop the 
figure with which I started; for it is rather heavy, and I cannot well 
carry it any farther —and, at the outset, I found some excellent thoughts 
on the prominent fabulists of ancient and modern times, and the origin, 
history and genius of enter These thoughts are so instructive and 
truthful, so racy and rich, so well conceived, and withal, so elegantly ex- 
pressed, as to render quite superfluous an apology for their reiitterance. 
I like them on many accounts, and not less for the antidote they afford 
to the stereotyped and matter-of-fact dissertations which abound on 
different branches of polite literature, especially on the poetic art, 
constructed by men who set themselves up as scribes and rabbis in the 
literary sanhedrim; and who, moreover, know no more of the things 
whereof they affirm so dogmatically and oracularly, than a blind man 
knows of the hues of the rainbow. 

But who was this Florian? A man who deserves to be better known. 
He was contemporary with Voltaire, and the two were intimate friends, 
an uncle of Florian having married a niece of Voltaire. In 1788, 
he became a member of the French Academy, and was one of the orna- 
ments of that institution until his death. He wrote many things well, 
but fables, perhaps, best of all. Indeed, in this department, he ranks 
very near the inimitable La Fontaine. 

But I will detain the reader no longer from the thoughts on apologue 
to which I have alluded. Allow me the liberty of removing from them 
their French costume, which beconies them so well, and of presenting 
them in the most fitting Anglo-Saxon one at my command: 

Some time ago, one of my friends, seeing me occupied in construct- 
ing fables, proposed to present me to one of his uncles, an elderly man, 
of a most amiable and obliging disposition, who, during all his life, had 
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evinced a great predilection for that species of literary composition 
ordinarily called apologue, who possessed in his library almost all the 
fabulists, aud who read La Fontaine day and night. I gladly accepted 
the offer of my friend. We visited his uncle together. 

I found him a little, old man, of some fourscore years, but with his 
mental faculties as fresh and active as ever. His countenance was 
sweet and mirthful ; his eyes lively and spiritual; his face, his smile, his 
manner, all indicated an enviable peace of mind, and that habit of find- 
ing happiness in one’s self, which, by contact, is so readily communica- 
ted to others. One felt sure, at the outset, that he saw in the octoge- 
narian an excellent man. He received me with a frank and polite air, 
made me sit near him, begged me to raise my voice a trifle— only a 
trifle, because, as he phrased it, he had the happiness of being but 
slightly deaf; and, having been already advertised by his nephew that 
I made some pretensions of being a fabulist, he asked me if I would 
do him the honor to read some of my fables. 

He did not need to press the request. I promptly chose those of 
my fables which I regarded as the best. I recited them in my best 
style, setting them off, as I supposed, with all the magical power of a 
good utterance; I even graced them with some of the airs of the 
stage-player; seeking, as I proceeded, to divine from the eyes of my 
judge, whether he was satisfied. 

He listened to me with benevolence; laughed from time to time, at 
certain passages, and drew down his eyebrows at some others, which 
I noted, for the purpose of correcting them. After having listened to 
some dozen of my apologues, he gave me the tribute of eulogy which 
authors always regard as the price of their labor, and which is fre- 
quently, perhaps too frequently, all the reward they receive for their 
pains. I thanked him, as he praised me, after which we commenced 
an earnest and cordial conversation. 

‘I recognise in your fables,’ said the old gentleman, ‘several sub- 
jects treated of in ancient or foreign efforts of the kind.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘all are not of my invention. I have read a great 
many fabulists ; and whenever I have found subjects which pleased me, 
and which had not been treated by La Fontaine, I have appropriated 
them, without hesitation. I have borrowed from Aisop, from Bidpai, 
from Gay, from the German fabulists, and, more frequently than from 
all the rest, from a Spaniard, named Yriarte, a poet whom I greatly 
esteem, and who has furnished me with the ideas embraced in the 
happiest of my apologues. I intend to anticipate the public in the 
pretace to my fables, so that they cannot reproach.’ 

‘Oh! that will make it all very smooth to the public,’ interrupted he, 
laughing. ‘Of what consequence is it to your readers, that the subject 
of one of your fables has been first elicited by a Greek, a Spaniard, or 
yourself? The main thing, of course, is that your fable is well made. 
La Bruyére says, ‘The selection of thoughts is invention.’ Beside, 
you have La Fontaine for your example. There are scarcely any of 
his apologues that I have not found in authors more ancient than he. 
But if anything could add to his glory, it would be this comparison. 
Give yourself no uneasiness on this point. In poetry, as in war, that 
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whic one takes hone his Mii. is s theft; but what “a takes fon 
foreigners ‘is conquest. Let us speak of something more important. 
What are your ideas respecting apologues 1 in gener al?” 

At this question I was taken by surprise; I turned red, stammered, 
and — I know not what. But seeing plainly enough, from the old 
man’s good-natured air, that the best ' way was to avow my ignorance, 
I answered, with a tone of voice so weak that it was necessary to re- 
peat the answer, that I had not yet sufficiently reflected on this ques- 
tion; but that I intended to grapple with it when I undertook my pre- 
liminary essay. 

‘I understand,’ said he, ‘ you ide begun to compose fables, and 
when your collection is finished, you will reflect on the fable. This 
method of proceeding is commnon enough, even in respect of more 
important matters. Moreover, if you had taken the contrary course, 
which surely would have been more in accordance with reason, I doubt 
if your fables would have gained by it. This is perhaps the only spe- 
cies of composition in which the technical poetic art is nearly useless — 
in which study adds nothing to talent —in which, to use a comparison 
of your own, one labors, by a kind of instinct, as ed as the swallow 
and the sparrow build their nests. However, I doubt not that you 
have read in many prefaces to collections to fables, that the apologue 
is an instruction disguised under the allegory of an act —a definition 
which, by the way, suits the epic poem, the comedy, the romance, 
and which does not apply to many fables, as, for example, ‘ Philomel 
and Progné,’ ‘The Bird wounded by an Arrow,’ ‘ The Peacock com- 
plaining to Juno,’ ‘ The Fox and Portrait,’ &c.— which cannot properly 
be said to have any act, and all the sense of which is shut up in one word 
at the end. Nor does the usually received definition of the schools 
apply to such fables as these: ‘The Drunkard and his Wife,’ ‘ The 
Joker and the Fishes,’ ‘ Thyrsis and Amaranth’ — which have only the 
merit of being simple narratives, and which, since they convey no 
moral, one would not be vastly sorry to see suppressed. Thus this 
definition, so universally adopted, does not appear to me to be always 
just. 

‘You have also read, doubtless, in the very ingenious essay which 
La Motte has placed at the head of his fables, that ‘to make a good 
apologue, it is necessary, first, to propose to one’s self a moral truth, 
to hide it under the allegory of an image which offends neither against 
justice, unity, nor nature ; then to lead the actors which are introduced 
to speak in a style familiar but elegant, simple but ingenious, anima- 
ted by what there is most pleasing as well as what there is most elegant, 
and distinguishing well the shades of the pleasing and the elegant, of 
the natural and the artless.’ 

‘ All this is very learned, I agree ; but let a man adopt this theory, 
and reduce it to practice, and he will only be in a condition to prove, as 
La Motte has done, that the fable of the ‘Two Pigeons’ is an imper- 
fect one, because it offends against unity ; that the fable of the ‘ Amo- 
rous Lion’ is still worse, because the entire image is vicious. But, not- 
withstanding these definitions and rules, the world knows no less by 
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heart the admirable fable of the « ‘Two Pigeons? the world repeats 
not less frequently these lines of the ‘ Amorous Lion:’ 


‘ Amour, amour, quand tu nous tiens, 
On peut bien dire, adieu, Prudence.’ 


‘Oh love! oh love, when thou Gost weave thy spell, 
One may at once to Prudence bid farewell.’ 


and nobody would care to be informed that these two fables could very 
easily be demonstrated to be formed contrary to the rules. 
‘Perhaps you will require of me, seeing I criticize so severely the 
definitions and precepts laid down respecting the fable, that I should 
point out something better; but I shall excuse myself from undertak- 
ing any such task, for | am convinced that this species of composition 
cannot be defined, and cannot be governed imperiously by precept. 
Boileau has said nothing of it in his Art Poetigue, and I incline to think 
that his silence results from his having felt that he could not reduce it 
to his laws. This Boileau, who was unquestionably a poet, wrote the 
fable of ‘ Death and the Unfortunate,’ in competition with La Fontaine. 
J. B. Rousseau, who was also a poet, treated the same subject. Read 
in d’Alembert these two apologues, compared with that of La Fon- 
taine. You will find the same moral, the same image, the same order, 
almost the same expressions ; yet the two fables of Boileau and Rous- 
seau are very indifferent, while that of La Fontaine is a master-piece. 
The reason of this difference is very clearly developed in an excellent 
morceau or fable by Marmontel. He does not give the means by which 
a good fable may be written, for those cannot be given; he does not 
lay down principles, rules by which the metre must be governed, for — 
I repeat it — in this department of the fine arts there are no rules; but . 
he is the first, it seems to me, who has explained to us why it is that we 
find so great a charm in reading La Fontaine — whence comes the 
illusion which this inimitable writer creates. ‘La Fontaine,’ I quote 
from Marmontel, ‘has not simply heard what he relates; he has seen 
it; he expects to see it again. He is not a poet who imagines ; he is 
not a story-teller, who deals in pleasantry. He is a witness, present at 
the act, and who can render you present there yourself. His erudition, 
his eloquence, his philosophy, his politics, all he possesses of imagina- 
tion, of memory, of sentiment — he sets them all at work, with the best 
faith in the world, to persuade you; and it is this air of good faith — it 
is the seriousness with which he mingles the greatest things with the 
smallest things — it is the importance which he attaches to the efforts 
of children — it is the interest which he takes in a rabbit and a wea- 
sel, which so tempts one to exclaim, every instant, ‘Oh, the good man!’ ’ 
‘Marmontel is right. When that word is said, one is ready to par- 
don every thing i in an author; he is no more offended with the lessons 
which he gives us, the truths which he teaches us ; he permits him to 
pretend | to teach us wisdom, a pretension which one excuses with so ill 
a grace in anequal. But a good man is not our equal. His credulous 
simplicity, which amuses us, which makes us laugh, invests him with 
superiority in our eyes; so that we can feel the more strongly the 
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pleasure which he gives us ; we can thus admire him and love him, with- 
out compromising ourselves. 

‘Here is the great secret of La Fontaine, a secret which was his 
secret only because he was ignorant of it himself.’ 

‘You prove to me,’ I replied, sorrowfully enough, ‘that to be a La 
Fontaine, it is not necessary to write fables; and you know that the 
only response to this painful truth which I can make, is to throw my 
apologues into the fire. You have excited in me a strong temptation 
to do that very thing ; and as, in sacrifices which are somewhat painful, 
it is wise always to take advantage of the moment when one finds him- 
self in power, I intend, when I return home,’ 

‘ To play the fool,’ interrupted the old man — ‘to do a thing for which 
you would have no temptation, if, on the one hand, you had less pride, 
and on the other, you had more true admiration for a Fontaine.’ 

‘ How is that !’ replied I, rather petulantly, ‘what greater proof of 
my modesty could I give than to burn a work which has cost me long 
years of labor? and what greater homage could I accord to that admi- 
rable model which I am not able to approach ?” 

‘Monsieur Fabulist,’ said the old man, smiling, ‘ our conversation is 
capable of furnishing you with the material for two good fables: one 
on self-love, the other on anger. In the mean time, allow me to ask 
you one question, which I wish also to clothe in apologue: If the most 
beautiful of women, Helen, for example, reigned still in Lacedemon, 
and all the Greeks and foreigners were ravished with admiration, as 
they saw her appear at the public games, adorned, as formerly, with 
all her enchanting attractions, her grace, her extraordinary beauty, and 
attended with all the eclat of royalty, what would you think of a little 
peasant Helot, who, I will suppose, is young, with black eyes, and who, 
seeing the Queen appear, considers herself obliged to go and hide ? 
You would say to her, ‘ My dear child, why do you deprive yourself of 
the pleasure of seeing the games? No one, I assure you, dreams of 
comparing you with the Queen of Sparta. There is only one Helen in 
the world. What put it into your head that any one could suppose it pos- 
sible there were two? Keep your peace. The Greeks, for the most 
part, do not notice you, for the Queen is far above you ; and should any 
of them notice you, it wouid be all the same. Go, and with them admire 
the beauty of this Queen of the world.’ When you had said this, if the 
little girl wished still to go and hide herself, would you not counsel her 
to have less pride, on the one hand, and more genuine admiration for 
Helen, on the other ? 

‘ You understand me, and I cannot believe it necessary to follow the 
rule of the imperious La Motte, and to place the moral at the end of 
your apologue. Do not burn your fables, and make yourself sure that 
La Fontaine is so high, that there are many places far below his which 
are still elevated. If you can attain to one of them, I shall pay you the 
compliment you deserve. To dothis, however, you need at least two 
things, which I will endeavor to explain to you: 

‘ Although I have said that I know no just and precise definition of 
the apologue, I will adopt, in general, that which La Fontaine himself 
has chosen, when, in speaking of his collection of fables, he calls it 
VOL. XXxXV. 
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‘Une ample comédie a cent actes divers, 
Et dont la scéne est l univers.’ 


‘A comedy where hundred acts convene, 

in which the universe supplies the scene.” 
In effect, an apologue is a kind of little drama. It has its proposition, 
its plot, its dénowement. Let the actors be animals, gods, trees, men, it 
is necessary that they commence by telling me what is to be done, that 
they interest me by a circumstance, an event of some kind, and that 
they finish by leaving me satisfied, whether it be with that event, or, as 
the case may be, with a simple word, which is the moral result of what 
has been said or done. It would be easy for me, were I not afraid of 
being too tedious, to take, at a venture, a fable of La Fontaine, and 
to show you the grouping of the dramatis persone, the proposition, 
often in the form of a soliloquy, as in the fable of the ‘Shepherd and his 
Flock ;’ the interest excited at the outset, as in the ‘ Dove and the 
Ant;’ the danger increasing from act to act — for there are several 
acts —as inthe fable of the ¢ Lark and her Y oung ; ’ and the dénoue- 
ment, in fine, sometimes placed en spectacle, as in the ‘ Wolf become 
Shepherd,’ but more commonly effected by simple narration. 

‘ This premised, as the fabulist cannot bring to his aid veritable actors, 
or the prestige of the theatre, and as, nevertheless, he must give me a 
comedy, it follows, that his first great desideratum, the talent which is 
one of the most necessary of all others, is that of painting ; for he 
must exhibit the spectacle before the eyes ; he must supply the actors 
which are denied him; he must make hin own decorations and cos- 
tumes ; he must not only write his ré/es, but he must play them, while 
he witiies them, and he must give, at the same time, the gestures, the 
attitudes, the expressions of countenance, which add so much to the 
effect of the scenes. 

‘But this talent of painting does not suffice for the writer of fable. 
He must unite with it that of telling a story good-humoredly, (gaie- 
ment,) an art very difficult and extremely rare — for the good humor 
( gaieté) 1 mean to indicate is at once that of the intellect and of the 
disposition. It is this gift (the most desirable, unquestionably, since it 
always springs from innocence) which makes us love others, because 
we are able, in loving them, to love ourselves; changes at pleasure all 
our actions, and often all our motives; wisich, without giving us the 
trouble of intense and wearisome application, relieves us of a multi- 
tude of faults, to adorn us with a thousand virtues that cost us nothing. 
In a word, this faculty, or trait of character, in my estimation, is the 
true philosophy, which is contented with little, without reflecting that 
it is a merit to be thus contented; which supports with resignation the 
inevitable ills of life, without being reminded that i impatience is incapa- 
ble of changing anything; and is able, moreover, while adding to the 
happiness of those who are around us, to contribute an equal amount to 
the happiness of oneself. ‘That is the element which I plead for, in the 
author who deals in story-telling; it brings with it naturalness, grace, 
raciness. I maintain, therefore, that every fabulist who unites these 
two qualities, may flatter himself, not that he is an equal of La Fon- 
taine, but that he can be tolerated after him.’ 
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‘Are you serious?’ I mid ‘and do you pretend to encourage me? 
[f the perfection of which you have drawn the picture is the least which 
one can exact of a fabulist, pray, in what category is it your pleasure 
to place me? Either allow me to burn my fables, or spare me the 
demonstration that they will not succeed. I might say, in reply, how- 
ever, that the elegant Thedre scarcely possessed this good-humor, 
that sop is not much before him; that Gay, the English fabulist, al- 
ways shows himself to be but a philosopher of bad humor; and that, 
nevertheless,’ 

‘These gentlemen,’ replied the old man, ‘had nothing 1 in common 
with you. “Independent of the difference of their nation, of the age 
in which they wrote, of their language, recollect that Thedre was the 
first among the Romans who wrote fables in verse ; that Gay was also 
the first among the English. As to your Asop, I will not say that he 
was the first among the Greeks, inasmuch as I am persuaded he never 
had an existence.’ 

‘What!’ I replied, ‘ this Zsop, whose works you have in your library, 
whose life I have read in Méziriac in La Fontaine, as well as in other 
authors — this Phrygian, so famous for his ugliness, his wit and his wis- 
dom — can it be that he was merely an imaginary personage? What 
evidence have you of such a position? and who, then, in your opinion, 
is the inventor of apologue ? 

‘You press on your questions somewhat rapidly,’ said he mildly, 
‘and you invite me to engage in scientific discussions for which I am 
scarcely adequate, for few are less learned than I. But as to this sop, 
allow me to send you to an exceedingly clever dissertation of Boulan- 
ger, ‘On the uncertainties respecting the first writers of antiquity.’ 
You will see there, that this sop, so renowned for his apologues, 
whom the historians have placed in the sixth century before the advent 
of Curist, finds himself at the same time, a contemporary of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, of one Necténabo, king of Egypt, who lived one hun- 
dred and eighty years after Croesus, and of the courtesan Rhodope, 
who passes for the builder of one of those famous pyramids constructed 
at least eight hundred years before Croesus! You have here anachro- 
nisms enough already, one would think, to warrant you in rejecting as 
fabulous all the lives of A&sop. 

‘ As to his works, the Orientals claimed them, and attributed them to 
Lockman, a celebrated fabulist in Asia, who, according to some authori- 
ties, lived a thousand years, and who, like A®sop, is represented as 
having been a slave, ugly and ill-formed. M. Boulanger, by very 
plausible reasons, well nigh demonstrates that Lockman and A‘sop are 
one and the same person. True, he afterwards gives reasons almost 
as satisfactory, drawn from etymology, as well as from the resemblance 
of Pheenician, Hebrew and Arabic names, to prove that this Lockman 
the sage might have been King Solomon. He goes farther, indeed ; 
and comparing carefully the correspondence of the names and the 
striking similarity of the anecdotes, he comes to the conclusion that this 
Solomon, so revered in the East for his wisdom, his power and his 
writings; was Joseph, the son of Jacab, and prime minister of Egypt. 
From this induction, returning to Acsop, he draws a very ingenious 
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comparison between sop anh J oseph, both being reduced to a state 
of slavery, and adding, in a remarkable manner, to the prosperity of 
the family of their masters respectiv ely; both envied, persecuted and 
forgiving, toward their enemies; both beholding their future grandeur 
in a dream, and both escaping from slavery on account of a dream; 
both excelling in the art of interpreting mysteries; in fine, both o 
vorites and ministers; the one of the King of Egypt, the other of 
the King of Babylon. 

‘ But without adopting all the opinions of M. Boulanger, I confess 
that, with him, I regard it as almost certain that this sop is only a 
generic anonymous title, by which the Greeks designated all the apo- 
logues which were then and had for a long time been current in the 
Kast. Every thing comes to us from the East; and it is fable, un- 
doubtedly, which has had the strongest conservative influence on the 
character and peculiar cast of the Asiatic mind. This taste for para- 
bles and enigmas; this habit of always employing imagery in their in- 
tercommunication; of enveloping precepts under a veil to preserve 
them; is still universal in Asia. Their poets, their philosophers, have 
never written otherwise.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I am of your mind on this point; but what country 
in Asia do you look upon as the cradle of fable?’ 

To this question he replied: ‘In no part of the world have _people 
been known to take so deep an interest in the lower animals as in those 
countries where metempsychosis has been a received dogma. Let a 
man adopt the belief that our soul passes after death into the body of 
some other animal, and nothing is more rational, nothing more probable, 
than that he will study carefully the manners of these animals, their 
habits and modes of life, so curious and interesting, since they are to 
man the future and the past; and since he sees in them his fathers, his 
children, himself. From the study of these animals, resulting from the 
certainty that they have a soul once ames by man, one easily enough 
slides to the belief that they have a language. Certain species of 
birds, indeed, afford conclusive evidence of this belief, aside from any 
other consideration. The starlings, the quails, the swallows, the crows, 
the cranes, and a multitude of others, live only in large flocks. Whence 
comes this desire for society if they are not endowed with conversa- 
tional powers? The answer suggested by this simple question renders 
unnecessary any other reasons which we might allege. Itis this dogma 
of metempsychosis then which, conducing as it naturally does to enlist 
the attention of men in the habits of the lower animals, has led them 
directly to the belief that they have a language. From this belief, I 
see but a step to the ofigin of fable; that is, to the idea of making 
these animals speak for the purpose of rendering them the preceptors 
of the human species. 

‘Montaigne has said that ‘Our wisdom learns from beasts some of 
the most useful lessons which are applied in the greatest concerns of 
life ;’ and indeed, without speaking of dogs, of horses, of several other 
animals, whose attachment, benevolence, “devotion, ought ever to put 
men to the blush, take for example the habits of the roe, that beautiful 
little animal, who is seen only in connection with a family, who weds 
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the object of his love, and who lives continently with the same com- 
panion, near his father and mother, until the time when, a father in his 
turn, he devotes himself to the education of his children, giving them 
the lessons of love, of innocence, of happiness, which he has received, 
and from which he has copied; who, in fine, passes his entire time 
amid the delights of social intercourse in the family relation, and in 
that state of happy ignorance, that incurtosity, which, according to the 
excellent Montaigne, is ‘so sweet and grateful a pillow to repose upon.’ 

‘Think you that the first philosopher who took the pains to contrast 
their manners, so pure, so sweet, with our intrigues, our hatreds, our 
crimes, to compare with my roe, going peaceably to his pasturage in 
the wild-wood, the man hidden behind a hedge, armed with the bow 
which he had invented to kill his brothers, and employing his address 
to imitate the cry of the mother of the roe, so that the child, deceived 
by the artifice, and coming to the place from which the cry proceeds, 
receives a surer death from the hand of the perfidious assassin; think 
you, I say, that this philosopher did not make these roes talk together 
to reproach man for his barbarity; to tell him the hard truths which 
my philosopher could not have spoken without exposing himself to the 
cruel effects of irritated self-love? Hence the origin of fable; and if 
you have been able to follow me in my diffuse verbiage, you will, I 
think, conclude with me that the genus apologue was born in India, and 
that the first fabulist was beyond all question a Brahmin. The little 
which we know of this beautiful country accords with my opinion. The 
apologues of Bidpai are the most ancient monuments which we know 
of in this department, and Bidpai was a Brahmin. But as he lived 
under a powerful king, of whom he was the prime minister, a fact 
which supposes a people to have been civilized a long time, it is quite 
probable that his fables were not the first. Perhaps even the apo- 
logues attributed to him are but a collection of those which he had 
learned at the school of the Jymnosophists, whose origin is lost in the 
night of remote antiquity. One thing is certain: these Indian apo- 
logues, among which we find ‘The Two Pigeons,’ have been transla- 
ted into all the Eastern languages, as well under the name of Bidpai or 
Pilpai as that of Lockman, and that they thence travelled into Greece, 
under the title of the fables of sop. Phedre made them known to 
the Romans. After Phedre several Latins; Aphthonius, Avien, Ga- 
brias, also composed fables. Either modern fabulists, such as Faérne, 
Abstemius, Camerarius, give us collections in Latin, without exception, 
until the end of the sixteenth century, when one by the name of He- 
gémon composed the first fables in French verse. One hundred years 
after, La Fontaine appeared. La Fontaine has thrown all past fables into 
the shade, and, I tremble to say it in your hearing, apparently also all 
future fables. La Motte, however, and some other very estimable fabu- 
lists of a later era, have had success in this department, and have de- 
served it too. 

‘ This, Sir, is the history of fable, as I conceive. I have sketched it 
for my own pleasure, perhaps, more than for yours, but I trust you 
will find a sufficient apology in my age and my taste for apologue.’ 





Stanzas: Song-Sparrow. 


“FRINGILLA MELODIA. 


‘AGAIN, again, that note prolong! 
Once more upon the dark blue sky 

Pour out that wondrous soul of song 
And flood its depths with melody.’ 


List! that instrument of sound 
Is not work of man’s device, 
Making music while the ground 

Glistens in a coat of ice: 
Strains are gushing full and fast 
In wild pauses of the blast, 
Ill-consorting with a scene 
Unrelieved by pleasant green. 


Is not ARIeEL afloat 
On the bleak and freezing gale, 
Charming with seductive note 
Winter in his frosty mail ? 
Or is Pan a wanderer lone, 
With his pipes of magic tone, 
From Arcadian bowers to cheer 
Hearts that ache with sorrow here? 


Can the rocks that lie around, 

White with snow, have vocal grown, 
Giving out melodious sound 

Like that old poetic stone 
On which erst Aroxto laid 
His charmed lute, divinely made ? 
Or can gray and wind-bowed trees 
Breathe olian notes like these ? 


Hark ! the flutter of a wing 

In the pine-tree near my door! 
Can that little feathered thing 

Such rare minstrelsy outpour ? 
Well I know the songster now 
Tilting on a leafless bough, 
‘Last to leave when Autumn wanes, 
First to cheer when March complains. 


Ere the blue-bird comes to chant 

In our ears a lively air, 
Visiting each olden haunt, 

Though the fields are brown and bare ; 
Or the pheby hither flies, 
Harbinger of cloudless skies ; 
Is the blithe song-sparrow heard, 
Innocent rejoicing bird ! 





The Two Artists. 


Nature in apparel plain 

Hath the sweet enchanter drest, 
Type of Genius holding reign 

Often in a peasant’s breast ; 
And his piping makes us glad, 
Though the world without is sad ; 
Like a voice of hope and joy 
When a brood of ills annoy. 


Happy vocalist, sing on! 

A blest comforter thou art, 
For the burden sad is gone 

That awhile weighed down my heart: 
Sing! on Nature’s withered face 
Smiles to gloom have given place : 
Near my lintel build thy nest, 
And no robber shall molest. 


RENDERINGS INTO OUR VERNACULAR. 


THE TWO ARTISTS 


FROM THE SPANISH OF DON JOSE BERMUDEZ DE CASTRO 


Tue studio was in the same state as when we left it. The two men, 
looking like father and son, ascended. 

‘ Where is the canvass?’ asked the elder. 

‘Here,’ answered the younger, taking it from the floor, soiled, dusty, 
torn, and stained with the earth that clung to it. 

‘Whatashame! Thou art much to blame! Wert thou not satis- 
fied with thy work? What then can please thee? Thou hast destroyed 
a prodigy!’ And examining the painting carefully, he continued : 
‘The countenance laughs; the whole of it laughs! Good coloring, 
vivacity of conception, a remarkable, a powerful touch! This demi- 
tint: it is the only fault about it! Why touch and re-touch it so much!’ 

‘It is this, this only !’ exclaimed the painter with vivacity, ‘ this alone 
drives me to despair, and is the cause of all my trouble. I have seen 
this azure color, this tint, flit around the lips of my model and die away 
gently into shadow. I saw and understood, but could not catch it!’ he 
sorrowfully said: ‘ Tell me, is it not cause for despair ?” 

‘No! courage in the beginning! Paint and tower above the crowd ! 
Follow inspiration ; do not imitate.’ 

‘ And what shall I do? What can I invent? What coloring can I 
imagine which Titian with so much beauty and power of design and 
delicacy has not robbed me of? Alas! Coreggio comes with his grace- 
ful pencil, his exquisite taste, his enchanting colors, his roundness, re- 
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lief, . . . . and his Vireins! And my imagination, which you 
dwell upon, what avails it? Comes also Raphael, his expression, grace, 
and prolific imagination! Why wasI born so late? - What can I now 
effect ?’ 

‘Imitate nature! Every one has altered it, some to embellish, others 
to degrade it. Paint her as she is, with her divine beauty, her i impo- 
sing majesty, which she received from the Most Hieu ; with her capri- 
cious defects, her strong and decided tints; as she is, without straying 
from her, without addition ; and thy imagination, thy brush, will do the 
rest. And then, then hope for glory! But deceive not thyself; not 
for happiness! No; if thou pausest, if thou fearest envy and perse- 
cution, if thou hesitatest to change happiness for glory, thou wert not 
born to be an artist! Break thy pencil ! 

‘No!’ cried the youth with enthusiasm, agitated as with a whirlwind 
by the old man’s words; ‘no! I do not hesitate. Let but fame be 
mine; let me but achieve immortality, and I fear not trouble nor suf- 
fering. Let them come; I defy them!’ And he reared his head 
pr oudly, and seemed to anticipate success, as if his voice possessed a 
talismanic power ; as if his words were spells which had evoked those 
stirring hopes. 

‘Thus I love to see thee, my son!’ the old man said; ‘thou art 
worthy the gift which Heaven has bestowed upon thee. Ah! had I 
but thy wonderful brush, thy enchanting art, the world would speak of 
me, . . . and I should have been less unfortunate! Look upon my 
face: are there not a thousand sorrows written on it? I live in a world 
which cannot comprehend me. I was unhappy; I had naught but to 
consume my own soul, my genius, because I could not translate it upon 
canvass, nor carve it into marble. I had to live and eat, but my fiery 
soul needed space to breathe or be consumed. Military glory is attrac- 
tive to youth ; so it promiseth itself honors and fame without end,’ he 
continued, with a proud and martial smile. 1 was a soldier, and | 
vowed to Gop that I would do nothing of which I might afterward be 
ashamed; but He willed that the road should be closed to me; that 
life which moderated and expanded the fire of my soul. See!’ and he 
showed the young painter a large wound and a mutilated limb: ‘ Thou 
seest I was forced to resign the sword. But I could write; my pen 
was my pencil, and 1 painted pictures with a coloring as strong, and 
an expression as correct, as thine!’ 

‘And what glorious pictures, too!’ the youth admiringly exclaimed. 

‘Thou hast not seen my master-piece,’ continued the old man: 
‘Look! here it is, on my heart! It shall be buried with me! It was 
considered libellous ; they persecuted me. Hence the source of all 
my sorrows. But I love it the more for the pain and the labor it has 
cost me!’ 

He brought forth carefully a roll of uncorrected, blotted manuscript, 
and began to unfold before the painter that huge mass of paper. A 
kind of cloth, enamelled as a carpet with a border of fresh histories, 
aérial and fragrant as the flowers in a garden; a thousand extrava- 
gances, a thousand follies, with all their attributes of grace and jokes 
commingled; a medley of a thousand fantastic arabesques, with senti- 
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ments most profound and philosophical, of judgment and sound sense, 
of imaginary and ridiculous love passages, and visions born of vapory 
hallucination; a medley of candor and tenderness, episodes of inno- 
cent and devoted, fortunate and unfortunate love, tears and sweet sighs, 
the smiles of pleasure and the blush of modesty, glees and elegies ; 
life, with its fancies and visions, its smiles and tears, its pains and plea- 
sures, and its myriad characteristics altering from day to day ; a flowery 
surface, which evinced a fantastic but fresh existence ; a novel tableau, 
sublime, and never before imagined ; a profusion of jokes and extrava- 
gances, capable of making even a sepulchre smiling ! 

And the painter had forgotten his despondency, his depression, his 
enthusiasm, and was all intent on listening when his companion con- 
cluded reading. 

‘ Now,’ said the old man, enjoying more the feeling expressed in the 
eyes of his youthful friend than the applause of a multitude, ‘ now 
paint !’ 

‘And what shall I paint, after hearing such a work? And that 
demi-tint !’ 

‘ Paint nature— pure, without alteration—and thou wilt be original, 
and the world shall speak of thee! That demi-tint, so worked at and 
altered,’ he continued, looking at the torn and dirty canvass, ‘I promise 
that thou shalt overcome it. But swear thou wilt obey my instructions !’ 

‘I swear!’ exclaimed the youth, carried away by the superiority of 
genius. He opened the window, prepared his palette, arranged a clean 
canvass on the easel, mixed his colors, took his brushes, placed himself 
before his work, and only then it occurred to him to ask: ‘ And what 
am I to paint ? 

The old man stood near the window which opened on the street. He 
gazed out, upon hearing the question, and without hesitation answered : 
‘Yon aged man!’ and he pointed at an old water-carrier with sun- 
burnt skin, who was then engaged in serving the cool element to some 
thirsty pedestrians. 


The youth hesitated. 

‘Have I not said it is nature? It matters not that the subject is vile 
or vulgar. Gop asks a divine worship; a crown of fire and angel 
wings should raise us into Heaven; but thought is enough for genius, 
without fire, wings, or worship.’ 

The sentiment was somewhat heterodox for the age, but passed as 
an axiom with those two artists, without observation or contradiction. 

‘Young man, think not! Paint him as he is, looking with those 
hard eyes, with that rude soul. Put all this on canvass, and then I will 
say ‘Thou arta god!’ I will adore thee!’ 

In an instant the young imagination of the painter was imbued with 
the subject, and he sketched it hurriedly, roughly, but ardent as a vol- 
cano. The soldier searched for his purse, took out, after some time 
spent in searching it, some small copper pieces, his day’s allowance, 
and gave them to the boy Andrew, the same who had acted as model 
for the unlucky painting of the previous day. He made a sign, and 
the intelligent, active lad went out and returned with the water-carrier, 
who without a word stationed himself before the painter, who, absorbed 
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in the depth of his thoughts, thanked not his aged friend, save with a 
smile. But what need of more? He had understood him. 

Both were silent: not a word on either side. Ah, how the brush 
flew over the canvass ! how the most capricious tints were rapidly min- 
gled on the palette, were united on the canvass, and expressed all the 
variations of the light. Thus, without a raising of the head, passed 
hour after hour, until six had been consumed. The nearer the com- 
pletion of the picture, the more was the old man interested, and the 
more agitated as his attention became more concentrated. Ah, how 
they are reproduced! with what truth! the angular shapes, the green 
tints, the abrupt shadows of that strongly-marked countenance! How 
start out upon the canvass the bony hands, the sun-burnt skin of the 
peasant ! 

Andrew even shared in the admiration and enthusiam which the 
divine work inspired. He abruptly placed himself before the man, in 
the act of lifting the bucket, and his master, without a word, committed 
to canvass the boy’s idea, who with his astute countenance aped inno- 
cence in vain. 

The hours flew by ; the work went on. Sometimes the enthusiastic 
old man involuntarily exclaimed: ‘Well done! There is nothing to 
be desired "’ . 

The piece was on the point of being finished. Now the young artist 
smiled, but in an instant his countenance grew dark: ‘I swear to ! 
Cursed demi-tint! it always mars!’ He seized the brush. He was in 
the act of touching it again, when the old man cast himself upon him. 

‘Voto & brios he exclaimed; ‘I will not allow it while I am alive! 
Look! thou hast already got it!’ 

But the young painter struggled with him: ‘ Let me go! Unhand 
me, for Gop’s sake! Do not balk me, Sir! Let me do it while my 
fancy is warm with the subject!’ 

‘ Remember the oath !’ 

‘What oath care I to remember, when my immortal existence is at 
stake? Let me go!’ he cried, exasperated to fury. 

‘ Sooner shalt thou kill me, old as Iam!’ And, infirm and shattered 
as he was, yet with a strength which belied his years, he prevented the 
painter from getting to the picture. 

‘Sefior! Sefior!’ said the youth, gnashing his teeth, ‘let me, I tell 
you, finish it the best way I can?’ 

‘ Dost thou not see that thou wilt ruin it, insensate? Give rest unto 
thy sight !’ 

But the youth heard him not, and still struggled to be free ; and as 
some time was thus consumed, when he had succeeded in getting loose 
and approached the easel, he paused as if petrified before the canvass. 
The demi-tint, so difficult — that rock to his efforts—had disappeared ! 
The work was done. It was a master-piece. The old man smiled. 

‘See,’ he said, ‘if I was right! Art thou satisfied that this mist, the 
light shadow thou sawest, was only a cloud before thy vision, wearied 
with looking at the model? Was I not right in insisting upon thy turn- 
ing away thy eyes? Tell me what lacks the picture! Touch it no 
more! What thou mayest gain in softness thou wilt lose in genius and 
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animation. Look upon thy work, and tell me, did I not rightly promise 
thee eternal fame? Seize, secure it, that thy name may pass through 
ages to the end of the world!’ 

And the youth, with a smile of gratitude and satisfaction, his face hot 
with enthusiasm and pleasure, his hand tremulous with agitation and 
joy, put at the bottom: ‘ VELASQUEZ, PINXIT.’ 

‘Thou shalt be immortal, Diego Velasquez de Silva!’ said the old 
man. 

Velasquez strained him in his arms, weeping with joy, and exclaimed : 
‘ And thou also, Migven Cervantes SAAveprA! What thou hast read 
me shall be eternal!’ 


LINES: 


SPRING’S FIRST SMALL FLOWERS 





BY J. HB. BIXBY. 





I peEaRLy love the first small flowers of spring 
That deck the leafless woods, and oft are seen 
Along the snow-bank’s marge, in stormy March, 
Lifting the withered leaves from their damp beds, 
And showing ’mid the wrecks of old decay 

The beauty of their fresh-awakened life. 


It cheers my spirit like the voice of Hope 
Long silent, when she whispereth again 

To rove (when come those sunny smiling days 
After warm rains, to bless the early spring) 
Along the paths I have not trod so long, 

That lead unto the leaf-strewn forest-walks 
Where bloom the early flowers ; blue violets, 
With tints so like the sky, and star-like flowers 
Flung down by angels as a sign of spring, 
And all the varied sisterhood of blooms, 
Breathing the fragrant airs of paradise, 

And pictured with the lesson of Gop’s love. 


Winter has lingered sadly ; rural life, 

So long without the charm of birds and flowers, 
Seems like existence on another earth 

From that which summer decks. 


Still dark and cold, 

And barren, save the slender spires of grass, 
The swelling buds that redden on the trees, 
And the pale smiling flowers I ve gathered here : 
It is not strange I love them with deep love, 
And twine them in my brightest garlands oft, 
Decking with them my songs. Their tinted leaves, 
Nodding upon their slender stems, can wake 
Thoughts of the time long gone, and bring again 
Scenes full of pleasant sadness. 

Royalton, (NV. Y.) 


The Fireside. 


sug PIRESIDE. 


I. 


Yes! there is one above all others 
Fondly still who clings to me, 

With love more strong than e’en a mother’s ; 
Dearest Wire! ‘tis thee, *t is thee! 


It. 


Thee have I found, each waking morrow, 
In my heart a reigning queen, 
Partaker of my joy and sorrow, 
All I’ve felt, and all I’ve been. 


trt. 


Ah! could such love be ever riven ? 
Could such love be felt again ? 

Sealed by the holy stamp of heaven, 
Could our hearts be torn in twain ? 


Iv. 


No! time love's fetters only strengthen, 
Draws them close and closer still, 

And as they tighten, pure joys lengthen, 
Slaves obedient to the will. 


v. 
‘ 


Sweet Peace and Love reign in my dwelling, 
Constant inmates, scorning show ; 

Blest wedded pair! forever smiling, 
Hand in hand, through life they go. 


vi. 


Fools may seek tainted springs of pleasure, 
Wealth its transient joys may find, 

But heaven grant me the lasting treasure 
Of a calm, contented mind. 


vir. 


The way to bliss, I see it clearly ; 
Would mankind could also see! 

The little sphere I love so dearly 
Is a world of bliss to me. 


Vitrr. 


My children, rose-buds young and tender, 
Snow-flakes, yet without a stain, 

With rapture, all they have to render, 
Kiss me o’er and o’er again. 


Ix. 


Then why kneel at the shrine of Folly ? 
Why desert the social hearth ? 
Domestic life so pure and holy 
Is but heaven brought down to earth. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CLOISTER. 


Zz. &. 


‘Yes, I will; I will take the veil! I will profess at the Sacré Ceur, 
and there, amid those sacred scenes, I shall be free from the taunts of 
my cousin and the reluctant bounty of my aunt. Alas! why was I 
born to this! Oh, Holy Viren! give me grace to imitate Tuee in 
thy fortitude under affliction !’ 

Thus soliloquized Rose de Biragues as she sat in her little room, her 
hand resting upon the open page of her diary, where she had just re- 
corded a detailed account of slights and insults innumerable, which for 
many a weary day she had received at the hands of her aunt and cousin. 

Rose de Biragues was the orphan-niece of Madame de Férolles, the 
widow of a rich banker, residing a short distance from Caen, one of 
the largest and most flourishing towns in ‘La Belle Normandie.’ 
Louis de Biragues, the father of Rose, and the only brother of Madame 
de Férolles, displeased his worldly and ambitious sister by marrying 
early in life a charming girl, with no dower but her beauty. For two 
years he led a life of unalloyed happiness; but ere the third anniver- 
sary of their blissful union he was called upon to mourn the early death 
of his beloved wife, which left him inconsolable. Not even the newly- 
awakened tenderness of a father’s love could arouse him from his de- 
spondency, and in a few months the sod of the parish church-yard was 
once more upturned to make room for him beside his wife. He be- 
queathed the infant Rose to Madame de Férolles, begging her to re- 
member that she was the child of the brother she had once fondly 
loved, and do by her as she would by her own; but time had long 
since weakened Madame de Férolles’ early love for Louis, and she 
only remembered that the infant committed to her care was the child 
of the despised Rose Deville. 

But in spite of neglect and want of affection, Rose de Biragues grew 
to womanhood, and promised to be as beautiful as her cousin Marie 
de Férolles was plain and gauche. Many were the slights the poor 
girl would have to endure, as a casual comparison, drawn by some un- 
prejudiced person between the merits of the two cousins, would reach 
the ears of Madame de Férolles; and so continued were the annoy- 
ances, that at last the poor girl in desperation determined to take the 
veil. Marie de Férolles and her mother both highly approved of Rose’s 
resolution, and never were they so kind as when assisting her to pre- 
pare for the eventful step which would relieve them of her forever. 

It was now winter, and it was decided that Rose should enter as 
Vostulante until after Christmas, when she was to make her profession 
as novice. It was the day before the celebration of that great feast 
of the Nativity, which brings forth in all its glory the almost imperial 
splendor of the Catholic church, that Rose de Biragues entered as an 
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inmate of a convent ; ai shthouish a Catholic As ‘Sue birth, she 
had never seen any greater display than was exhibited at the parish 
church. Judge then of her emotion when she entered the superb es- 
tablishment where dwelt Les dames du Sacré Caeur de Jésus. The 
convent, formerly a palace of the ancient régime, was in the form of a 
hollow square, the building extending round three sides of a court, 

paved with tesselated green and w hite marble, in the centre of which 
a sparkling fountain scattered its waters from the graceful bells of a 
branch of the Egyptian Lotus, held by a sea-nymph. The porters at 
the gate received the young girl, and led her through an arched cloister 
to a suite of six rooms, each larger than the other. The walls had 
formerly been decorated with superb mirrors, and finished landscapes 
filled up the intermediate panels; but the piety of the nuns, and the 
strict laws of the convent, which forbids a glass of any kind through- 
out the establishment, had removed the mirrors, and caused the ex- 
quisite paintings to be covered with a preparation similar to the rest of 
the walls. But the white and gilded Louis Quatorze mouldings still 
left enough of beauty to dazzle even the sophisticated eye ; and. as the 
gaze of Rose de Bir agues wandered from one vast salon to another, 
and still further, until through an immense bow-window she saw the 
highly cultivated grounds of the convent stretching afar off in the dis- 
tance, she said to herself: ‘How different from what I anticipated ! 
Here there is nothing gloomy; and if the nuns are kind to me, I shall 
certainly be happy.’ As she thus mused, a gentle voice fell upon her 
ear, and asoft ‘ Welcome, my daughter, to this abode of peace,’ brought 
Rose in a moment to the feet of the Superior; and the ‘ Bless me, my 
mother!’ which burst from her over-charged heart, spoke volumes. 
After an earnest benediction the Superior gently raised her, and seat- 
ing her by her side, spoke to her of the high and holy vows she in- 
tended taking upon herself; of the peace that the world cannot give ; 
and as Rose ‘became sabdued and tranquillized, she felt that it was a 
blessed thing that the treatment of her relatives had driven her to such a 
holy and peaceful asylum. 

While still engaged in this conversation the bell sounded for the 
Angelus; and bidding Rose follow her, the Superior led the way 
through a lofty hall, whose arched ceiling was supported by twelve 
colossal pillars of pale green marble, forming a vestibule of rare beauty, 
to a cloistered corridor, which they entered, and in a few moments 
reached the chapel, which was already decorated for the midnight mass 
of Christmas Eve. The chapel was of dark oak, lighted by a dome 
of stained glass directly above the altar, whose white marble surface 
caught the last rays of the setting sun, as it fell in myriad gorgeous 
colors upon the golden candlesticks and the clustering flowers; and 
one glittering beam rested on the diamond wreath that encircled the 
dstensoir, which was that night to receive the miraculous wafer trans- 
formed into a real Saviour. 

While the nuns repeated the customary prayers, Rose could not re- 
frain from looking about her. The convent was one of great wealth, 
and all the paraphernalia of the altar was superb; many of the pieces 
being presents from princesses of royal blood. Immediately behind 
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the altar was a magnificent picture, representing our Saviour holding 
his sacred bleeding heart in hand, and hosts of saints and angels kneel- 
ing in adoration at the precious sight. The ever-burning alabaster 
lamp, filled with perfumed oil, shed a dim light upon the kneeling 
figures of the nuns, and the peaceful happy expression of their faces 
filled the soul of Rose with indescribably blissful emotions. 

Week passed after week, each one finding Rose happier than the 
last. The tranquil, soothing atmosphere of all around, and the numer- 
ous religious duties that occupied her time, left not a moment for re- 
gret, and she prepared with alacrity for her profession as novice. 

Shortly after she had taken the veil, it was thought expedient by the 
Meére Générale to make a transfer of nuns from the convent at Caen to 
the one of the same order at Rome, and the Sceur Marie Rose was 
among the number. Although the nuns kept much to themselves 
during their journey, still it was impossible to avoid occasional contact 
with their fellow travellers; and during their passage in the vessel from 
Marseilles to Leghorn, the exquisite embroidery, which was the daily 
employment of the nuns, attracted the passengers to their frames, and 
the elder ladies entered freely into conversation with both gentlemen 
and ladies. But among them was one who found that the sweet face 
of the young novice was far more attractive than the glittering em- 
broidery which grew beneath her fair fingers, and each day found Al- 
fred de Beaujeu forming one of the coterie that assembled round the 
nuns. ‘Tall and eminently handsome, his dark eyes beaming with in- 
telligence and sensibility, his manner deferential in the highest degree, 
his whole bearing was so prepossessing, that from captain to sailor, from 
old to young, he was a universal favorite. Sceur Thérése, who was 
nearly seventy, and had never been accused of beauty, openly praised 
him, without any fear of her encomiums causing ill-natured remarks, 
and regretted that such a fine young man had not the vocation for a 
priest. And Rose, what did she think? Though her lips were silent, 
her eyes were eloquent, and the young man interpreted their language 
as he hoped. Not a word had they ever exchanged; never had the 
been for a moment alone; still they both felt and knew that they loved, 
and with both the realization of the fact afforded unutterable joy. To 
Rose the sensation was so perfectly novel, that she did not even feel 
that she was doing wrong; she was content to live upon the bliss of the 
present, and not think of the future. Indeed, a thought beyond the 
perfect Elysium of her present state never crossed her mind ; the very 
fact of her not expressing it, deepened its intensity; but with De 
Beaujeu the joy of being beloved was chastened by doubt and sadness. 
Unlike Rose, he looked into the future; he longed to call her his own, 
his wife. But what! she was already the bride of the church, and a 
church jealous of its votaries. The voice of scandal would be raised, 
and in no Catholic country could they be even secure. Still he re- 
flected as little as possible upon the dark side of the picture, trusting 
that something might occur which would point out some means of ac- 
complishing his wishes. How devoutly he longed for a shipwreck! 
but wind and tide proved favorable, and they soon dropped anchor in 
the busy port of Leghorn. The nuns were here to take a private con- 
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veyance to Rome, and they were about to part! Could he let her go 
without a single word of farewell? No! he must express his feel- 
ings, and then mature his plans for gaining her for his wife. 

As the four nuns stepped into the carriage that was to convey them 
on their journey, Alfred de Beaujeu approached with four superb 
bouquets, which he presented to the ladies as he made his adieux ; and 
the three were so much occupied in admiring their own, and expatia- 
ting upon his politeness, (for nuns are but women,) that they failed to 
observe that the one held by the young novice was far more recherché 
and beautiful than their own; and Rose saw with a blushing cheek 
and fluttering heart the white corner of a note peeping from among 
the clustering leaves, The bouquets were still odorous, though some- 
what faded, when they reached the Eternal City, and the moment she 
reached her cell, with failing fingers she unwound the blue ribbon, and 
read with tearful eyes and throbbing heart the first words of love. 
What bliss upon earth is comparable to this! The rapture of avowal 
is unutterable ; but when we behold in tangible evidence the blissful 
fact, when we read and re-read the burning words, they seem graven 


upon our heart of hearts, and we feel that even the rose-leaf would 
o’erflow the cup of happiness. 


CHAPTER BOECOND 


‘Have you heard the news, Gaston? said a young exquisite to his 
friend, as they sipped an iced sherbet at Tortoni’s, ‘ the dionnes and the 
pantherés ave tempted to march on an embassy to the Holy Father, to 
petition him to forbid such perversion of talents. Good heavens! Al- 
tred de Beaujeu a cowled priest !’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed Gaston de Montaign, starting to his feet, ‘ Alfred 
de Beaujeu a priest! the richest, most distingué man in Paris; from 
the Faubourg St. Germain to the Chauseé d’Antin, the man of all oth- 
ers the most admired! You surely are joking.’ 

‘Ma foi, no! I wish it were a joke; for, somehow, one was never 
jealous of de Beaujeu.’ 

‘ But what is, what has been the cause? Has he lost his fortune? has 
Blanche de Courcy refused him ? 

‘No, his fortune is as large as ever, and Blanche de Courcy would 
willingly be Blanche de Beaujeu! But he has written to Blanche, 
stating that he trusts she will not think it capricious or unkind in him 
refusing to fulfil the contract entered into by their parents, saying that 
as they have met but twice, he cannot flatter himself that she will feel 
any personal disappointnrent at his resolution to enter upon a priestly 
life, and settles upon her half his fortune ; the rest is given to the Society 
of Jesus.’ 

‘But still there must be a cause. A man with all the personal and 
numerous other advantages of Alfred de Beaujeu, scarcely twenty-five 
years of age, would not be fool enough to resign them all to become a 
priest; and he was never a devdét!’ 

‘ Ecoutez, Gaston, and I will tell you a private bit of scandal told me 
in confidence by de Brézé, who made a voyage from Marseilles to Leg- 
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horn, last year, with de Beaujeu. There was a party of nuns of the 
Sacré Cceur on board, and one of them de Brézé Seniine as the most 
beautiful creature he ever beheld: a complexion like the inner petals 
of the blush rose, eyes of heaven’s own blue, and I know not what 
other extravagant similes he used; but, enfin, she was perfect; of a 
style totally different from Alfred; and, moreover, she had that purity 
and fieucheur, so captivating to a man so much in the world as de 
Beaujeu. De Brézé declares the nun was as much bewitched as poor 
Alfred ; and my private inference is, that de Beaujeu, finding it impos- 
sible to obtain a dispensation, or to induce the lady to break her vows, 
has determined to turn-priest himself. You know whatever he under- 
took he pursued with his whole soul, and he has probably fallen in love 
with the same ardor.’ 

‘ Well, poor Alfred! these women do play the deuce with us. Adieu! 
I’m off to Fanny’s. I suppose she will send me to the Morgue or la 
Trappe one of these days!’ 

The gay speculation of the young exquisite was correct. When 
Rose had somewhat recovered from the fascinating influence of de 
Beaujeu’s letter, the words, ‘ Dearest Rose, I long to call you wife!’ 
struck her in all their force. She, the bride of Curist, who had vowed 
to receive none but him for her bridegroom! She thought of the 
anathemas the Bishop had uttered against those who dishonored both 
the Church and themselves by receding from the paths of righteous- 
ness; of the aversion the nuns would feel toward her, did they but 
know of the letter she had received. The conflict was tremendous; 
and throwing herself before the statue of the Virein that occupied 
a niche of her cell, she burst into a long and passionate flood of tears. 
Before she arose, her resolution was taken. She would banish him 
from her heart; he should be to her as though he had never existed. 
Could a love that caused her such unhappiness be equal to the reli- 
gion that, before her fatal journey, had filled her with such joy and 
peace? Oh, no! She dedicated herself again to the Blessed Mother, 
and rose a suffering woman, with a crushed and broken heart. Months 
passed on, and more than once had Alfred contrived means to forward 
letters to her without the knowledge of the nuns, but with the resolu- 
tion of a martyr she destroyed them without breaking the seal, and 
after each, applied herself more and more strenuously to her devotions. 
But the affections are the great support of life, and outraged Love will 
triumph even in the death of its victim! Constant austerities and 
continual suppression of every thought of Alfred wore upon the deli- 
cate frame oF the lovely nun, and Consumption claimed her as his prey. 
Never, as yet, had Rose summoned sufficient resolution to narrate to 
her confessor the occurrences of her eventful journey; but now she 
felt that she was dying, that ere many weeks her name would be but 
a memory, and she felt she could die more calmly should she unburden 
her whole heart to her spiritual father. The gray pall of evening was 
setting over the horizon, when Rose, pale and emaciated, but still beau- 
tiful, entered the confessional. With choking voice she finished the 
‘mit culpa,’ and proceeded to narrate the whole course of her feelings, 


from the time of her first meeting de Beaujeu; and so absorbed was 
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she with her own thoughts, that she did not notice the convulsive sobs 
that shook the confessional, as she described in eloquent words the in- 
tensity of her love for Alfred. She depicted her anguish at their sepa- 
ration, the struggle between desire and duty when she received the 
letters, and finished by praying that it might not impede her entrance into 
the heavenly world, that purified and holy it was still enshrined in her 
heart of hearts. As she paused for the benediction, overcome with the 
exertion, the door of the confessional suddenly opened, and raising her 
eyes, Rose uttered a shriek of surprise, and sank fainting in the arms 
of Alfred de Beaujeu! Forgetting all else but that he held his beloved 
at last within his grasp, he lavished the caresses of affection upon her 
senseless form, begging that she would grant him but one look in the 
name of their long cherished love. His voice recalled the spirit from the 
verge of the unknown world. Opening her eyes, she fixed upon him 
a look of unutterable affection, murmured his name, and fell back 
heavily upon his arm— he gazed upon the dead! Once more he saw 
her, dressed in bridal robes, the orange wreath fastening the veil that 
concealed her golden hair, the wedding ring upon her finger — all 
even as he had pictured in his airy visions, there she lay —the bride 
of Death! 

The confessor of the convent (who had been unexpectedly called 
away, and requested the Superior of the Jesuits to send another brother 
in his place to the Sacré Coeur, which explained the opportune appear- 
ance of Alfred,) returned in time to perform the funeral service for 
the deceased nun, and none dreamed of the mighty agitation that 
swelled to bursting the heart of the priest who assisted him at the 
mournful ceremony, and no eye saw the look of intense love that, 
lingering, took its last fond farewell of the dead novice. The next 
day Father Alfred petitioned for a transfer to the order of La Trappe, 
and not a monk of that most severe of severe communities practises 
more unceasing austerities than Alfred de Beaujeu. 

Trust me, gentle reader, many a romance lies hidden beneath the 
priestly cowl, and the smouldering embers of disappointed affection 
would ofttimes be found, were the heart of the cloistered nun laid bare 
to view. 


pa Vi VT. 


Hark! the faint bells of the Sunken City 


From the Deep’s abysses floats a ditty, 
Wild and wondrous, of the olden time. 


Temples, towers, and domes of many stories 
There lie buried in an ocean-grave, 

Undescried, save when their golden glories 
Gleam at sunset through the lighted wave. 


And the mariner who hath seen them glisten, 
In whose ears those magic bells do sound, 
Night by night bide there to watch and listen, 

‘Yhough Death lurks behind each dark ro 


[roun 
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| So the bells of Memory’s wonder-city 
Peal once more their wonted evening chime; | 


Peal for me their old melodious chime: 


| So my heart pours forih a changeful ditty, 


Sad und pleasant, from the by-gone time. 


Domes, and towers, and castles, fancy-builded, 
There lie lost to Daylight’s garish beams, 

There lie hidden, till unveiled and gilded, 
Glory-gilded, by my nightly dreams! 


(nd then hear I music sweet up-knelling 
From many a well-known phantom-band, 

And through tears can see my natural dwelling 
Far off in the Spirit’s luminous Land! 


MvugELLER. 












Hymns to the Gods. 


NUMBER TEN. 






Tr oO MINERVA. 


Hear, blue-eyed Pattas! Eagerly we call, 
Entreating thee to our glad festival, 
Held in the sunny morning of the year, 
In this, our rosy isle, to thee most dear. 
Thine altar, builded by young maiden hands, 
Near the Carpathian’s sparkling water stands, 
Upon the slant and sunny Rhodian shore, 
Gracing the green lawn’s undulating floor ; 
Walled in with trees, which, sweeping wide around, 
Rampart the precincts of the holy ground. 
Myriads of roses flushing full in bloom, 
Send to far Caria surge of rich perfume, 
Like the glad incense of our prayer, which floats 
Up to the trembling stars. The ringing notes 
Of silver flutes roll through the echoing woods, 
Startling the Fauns in their shy solitudes. 
A hundred boys, each fairer than a girl, 
Over the green sward, clad in armor, whirl 
In thy wild mystic dance. A hundred maids, 
In white and gold, come from the dusky glades — 
The loveliest of our beauty-blesséd isle — 
Their small white feet glittering like stars that smile 
In the dark azure of a moonless night : 
They bear thy robe of pure and stainless white, 
Sleeveless, embroided richly with fine gold, 

W here’er thy deeds are told ; 

Those, chiefly, done of old, 
When, bearing in the van, thou didst the Giants fight. 






















































Brain-born of Zeus, thou who dost teach to men 

Knowledge and wisdom, and hast brought again 

Science and Art in renovated youth, 

And taught fair Greece to love and seek the truth ; 

Thou to whom artist and artificer, 

Fearing thy potent anger to incur, 

Bend down beseechingly and pray for aid, 

In all the cunning mysteries of their trade ; 

Inspired by thee, young men, immured in cells, ° 

Drink deep of learning at Time’s ancient wells, 

Forget that Beauty’s starry eyes still shine, 

And love Aruena only, the Divine: 

Old gray-haired sages pore on antique scrolls, 

And feed with wisdom’s oil their burning souls : 

Inspired by thee, the prophet sees afar 

The signs of peace, the portents of grim war, 
‘oretells the strange and wayward destinies 

Of nations and of men, and when the skies 

With genial rains will bless the husbandman, 

Or vex the earth with hail: Thy favor can 
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The life of those thou lovest well prolong, 

And make hoar Eld youthful again and strong. 

Oh, come to us, while glittering with dew 

Young Day still crimsons the horizon blue! 
Come, ParTHENos, to thy beloved home, 
Though thou afar dost roam, 
Where hungry oceans foam, 

And there dispensest light barbaric nations through. 


Oh, come not to us clad in armor bright, 
Intolerable unto mortal sight ; 
With flashing spear and helm of blazing gold, 
Crested with griffin-guarded sphynx; nor hold 
Thine egis, blazing with Mepusa’s eyes, 
Wreathed with live serpents! Not in warlike guise, 
As when against the giants thou did’st march, 
With thy strong tread shaking the sky’s great arch, 
Terrific in thy panoply of war, 
The lightning in thy right-hand flashing far, 
Till, struck with fear and overpowering dread, 
Heaven’s baffled adversaries howling fled. 
Come in thy garb of peace, with kindly smile 
Breathing new beauty on thy flowery isle ; 
With mystic veil over thy dazzling brow, 
And soft feet, whiter than the mountain snow ! 
Come to us over the exulting sea, 
From thy Tegan shrine in Arcady, 
Thy sacred dragon gliding e’er the waves, 
While nymphs, emerging from deep ocean caves, 
Float like clear stars upon the misty spray, 
And carol round thee many a pleasant lay, 
And Neptune, smiling grimly at the strain, 
Gives the glad welcome to his vast domain. 
And A£ouus bears incense from the shores 
Where the mad Ganges roars 
And his wild torrent pours 
I’ the Indian sea, and all the trees rich odors rain. 


Thou who the daring Argonauts did’st guide 
Over the stormy sea’s rebellious tide, 

By Lemnos and by sunny Samothrace — 

Fair isles that sit the waves with stately grace — 
By Troas and the dark Symplegades, 

And sentest them, with favorable breeze, 
Through the wide Euxine unto Colchis — hear, 
Oh virgin goddess! and come smiling near, 
While we do wait upon the silver sands, 

And stretch imploringly our suppliant hands! 
Then shall our maidens, of long summer eves, 
Embowered among the overshading leaves, 
(While taught of thee, their sweet task they fulfil, 
Plying the distaff with a curious skill,) 

Tell of the time when, brighter than a star, 
Approaching on the azure sea afar, 

Thou did’st our humble ceremonies bless, 

And smile upon their budding loveliness : 
When new flowers sprang in every sunny vale, 
New odors breathed in every pleasant gale, 
And whiter corn, and richer wine and oil 
Thenceforward paid the husbandman’s glad toil, 
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And blander breezes and serener skies 

Thenceforward blessed the isle. Oh, good and wise! 
Oh, radiant goddess! shall this sacred day 
Pass mournfully away, 
And fade to evening gray, 

And thou not deign to glad our anxious, longing eyes? 


Atarar Price 


ON BEARDS. 
NUMBER TWO, 


* Lorn, worshipp’d might He be! what a beard thou hast got!’ 
*— His beard grew thin and hungerly, and seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking!’ 
*— Wuy should a man whose blood is warm within, sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?” 


*— Witna beard of formal cut.’ SHAKSPERE 


Towarp the termination of my Essay of the last month on this grave 
and momentous topick, O thou bright and courteous Editor of the 
rising and extending Knickersocker! I had perceived myself to be 
suddenly falling into the gay and discursive humour that doth alas! so 
easily beset me; and that is so adverse to, and subversive of a nice and 
logical consideration of the grave social enormity to which the popula- 
tion of this metropolis is becoming prone: —I can only mean the 
enormity of Bearps. 

I therefore closed, after the expression of a few hasty thoughts; in- 
tending to resume the subject when I should bring myself to a more 
wa and philosophick tone and frame of mind. I thought also of the 

amiliar Latin proverb, which is not however (as I am classically in- 
formed) the proverb of an ancient date, but which nevertheless, whe- 
ther ancient or modern, carries the judicious purport on its front, that 
it does not become us to dispute on matters of Taste; and I desired 
thereupon to examine the other side of the proposition, and to know 
whether countervailing thoughts might not arise in my breast in favour 
of this imitation as a matter of taste by civilized man, of the proper 
appendage of the goat. 

Alas, that I should say so! like so many wiser and better men, the 
longer the time may be that I spend in reflection, the more fixed and 
perfect is the conviction that I, I only if it must be so, I only am alto- 
gether in the right. 

Taste! say I, Taste !— Suppose a wretch should decide upon go- 
ing home and shooting his father and mother —shall it be considered 
a matter of Taste whether of the two he shall first plump over ? 

Suppose a man found guilty of having eaten a potato with a wood- 
cock; or of having dismissed his plate during the autumnal months 
with the head of that delicious bird untouched upon it—is he ever 
thereafter to be permitted to make use of the word Taste ? 

Suppose a Gentleman upon a Summer day to receive from the gar- 
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den of a kind friend at Heiu-Gare, (pardon the word, I believe it to 
be legitimate,) a delicious head of Lettuce in the cool of morning for 
his sallad of the day. He has placed it in a dish apart from the ice, on 
one of the stone shelves of his upright Refrigerator. He takes it forth 
at the right moment to be dressed by his own hands for the dinner. He 
first divests it of the outer leaves. He arrives at the cool, white, elas- 
tick, crisp inner-coatings, edged with the most delicate hue of sea- 
green—he cracks them off the central stalk, close to the stalk that bore 
them, and this discloses an inner layer of leaves yet more delicate and 

ure, with a dreamy imagination, at the topmost border, of what might 
in time have mingled into green. He cracks these also off; and be- 
hold! the budding leaves that were never intended to be touched by 
colour! ‘These also, these infant foliations of this delicious offermg of 
nature for the recreation of man, these too, are yet more carefully taken 
from the parent stalk to delight and crown the bowl. 

Now slowly, leaf after leaf, all cool, all spotless, all dewy, all moist, 
all invigorated, all crisp, leaf after leaf, has been gently folded, tenderly 
sheltered, in a pure white damask napkin, (O call it dried, absorbed, 
not wiped /) and quietly, deftly, gracefully, daintily placed into the cool 
glass bowl; the hollow of each leaf lying upward to receive (from a 
box-wood or Swiss-poplar spoon) a small quantity of the dressing im- 


mortalized by the pen of the late Reverend and distinguished Sydney 
Smith in the following lines: 


‘Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the sallad give; 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon, 
But deem it net, Lady of herbs, a fault 
To add a doub!s quantity of sult. 
Four times the ‘spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town; 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, searce suspected, animate the whole. 
Then lastly in the flavoured compound toss 
One magick spoonful of anchovy sauce. 
O great and glorious! O herbaceous treat! 
°T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 
Back to the world he’d turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the Sallad Bowl!’ 


Our judicious host, mindful that much of the day’s happiness of his 
guests is now at stake, wields artistically his wooden fork and spoon, 
and while he distributes the contents of the bowl among his friends 
with the justice and liberality of the gods, takes care to see that each 
part of each leaf enjoys its due proportion of the dressing. He ac- 
complishes this without in the least degree bruising or discomposing 
or diminishing the crispness of even the most tender of the leaves, and 
hardly disturbs its repose until he has deposited it in the centre of the 
plate of the convive. 

Now suppose this convive, this guest, instead of transferring it un- 
broken unbruised unruffled into the penetralia of his mouth, by means 
of rolling it gracefully around his silver fourchette, should proceed to 
mince and chop and hash it up upon his plate with his steel knife, de- 
stroying all the lacteal veins and vessels of the tortured plant that at 
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length expires in agony before his eyes; torn, mutilated, bleeding forth 
its sacred ichor, discoloured, flaccid, dead !—Is such a monster, when 


he consumes Lettuce in such a way as this, to defend himself behind 
an apparition of Taste ? 


Then neither are these brushes of Bearps, these pepper-and-salt, 
nor these Judas-Iscariot-red bristles, in any degree defensible upon the 
pretext of the Taste of the owners of them. There exists no right 
whatever to exhibit to the community on any such plea a disgusting 
object of this sort. Upon every principle of comity and social order 
they ought to be abolished, and this before the bright Bull ‘ receives 
the Sun,’ or the Dog-Star shall make us long for coolness and for shade. 

I regret—dear Publick I apologize to thee !—that seduced by the 
Demon of Parenthesis in the shape of a beautiful head of pure Summer 
Lettuce, I have wandered off from the consideration ai anathema of 
the subject on which I intended to have expatiated. It was my plan 
when | sat down to have dwelt upon the Saucer and the Trencher 
beards. But the boundary of my space in this our favorite Magazine 
is already trenched upon, if not overpassed. Receive then my aspira- 
tions. Wait for my thoughts. Trim your Imperials. Subdue your 


Moustaches. Banish your Beards. And look after the half-concealed 


saucers that you cherish under your chins. Joun Waters. 


THE MANTLE OF BURIED Y¥ ARS. 
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THERE are gems that rest in the silent caves 
Of the deep and boundless sea, 

And the riches of earth on its bounding waves 
Is tossed hy the breezes free ; 

But Id give them all for the smiles and tears 

That lie with the wealth of buried years. 


There are sands that glitter away in the West, 
Where ages the rivers have rolled 

Their clear cold floods to the ocean’s breast, 
O’er beds star-sprinkled with gold ; 

But what is the wealth of their golden tide 

To the treasures the years that have vanished hide ? 


There are sounds of voices that ever steal back 
From the depths of by-gone years, 

And memory bestrews the oft-trodden track 
With its sunshine, its shadow and tears: 

O, doubly dear are the gems that lie 

In the golden years that have flitted by! 


As the light fades out from an evening cloud, 
Their days have glided away, 

And the heart is still ‘neath the chilly shroud 
That beat high in life’s happy day: 

O! where is the treasure the wide world bears 

That is worth one smile from the buried years? 


Vague realm of the past! how joyous a band 
Have you called from the homes of men 

To the silent vales of that shadowy land 
Whence they come not back again! 

Ye gathered years, what treasures ye bear! 

For the loved and the lost to earth are there! 


Rondout, N. Y., March 8, 1850. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wuitt-JackeT ; oR THE WorRLD IN 4 Man-or-War. By Herman Me vite, Author of ‘Typee,’ 
*‘Omoo,’ * Mardi,’ and ‘Redburn.’ New-York: Harper anp BrRoTHERs. 


WELL, we are glad to find the author of ‘ Typee’ on the right ground at last. 
When we read his ‘ Mardi,’ or rather tried to read it, for we never could get quite 
through it, we feared that the author had mistaken his bent, like a comic actor with 3 
‘ penshong’ for tragedy, and that we were thenceforth to hear from him in a pseudo- 
philosophical rifacciamento of CaRLyLe and Emerson. ‘ Redburn’ reassured us; 
and now comes ‘ White-Jacket,’ to reinstate the author in the best good-graces of 


the reading public. Not a page of this last work has escaped us; and so strong was 
the continuous interest which it excited, a quality not always encountered even in the 
most popular works of our time, that we accomplished its perusal in two ‘ sittings,’ 
unavoidably protracted, we may remark, for we could not leave the work, while there 
was yet a page unread. Without the aid of much imagination, but with a daguer- 
reotype-like naturalness of description.of all which the writer saw and felt himself, 
and all which he saw others feel, Mr. Metvitxe has given us a volume which, in its 
evident truthfulness and accuracy of personal and individual delineation, reminds us 
continually of that admirable and justly popular work, the ‘7'wo Years Before the 
Mast’ of the younger Dana. A vein of sly humor percolates through the book ; 
and a sort of unctuous toying with verbal double-meanings, is once in a while to be 
met with, which go far to indicate, that if the author had lived in the ‘ City of 
Brotherly Love,’ (church-burners, firemen-fighters, assassins, and rowdies, excuse 
the implied exceptions !) he might, with a little proper instruction, have become as cele- 
brated as ‘ a Philadelphia lawyer,’ that preéminent model of a pun-hunter. We had 
intended to present several extracts from ‘ White-Jacket,’ which we had pencilled for 
that purpose in the perusal ; but the universal prevalence of the book itself, at this late 
period, would doubtless make them ‘ twice-told tales’ to the great majority of our 
readers. We would call especial attention, as a matter of present public interest, to 
the chapters descriptive of an instance of almost indiscriminate flogging on board a 
man-of-war, and the consequences of such inconsistent punishment, in the case of each 
offender. The force of public opinion, and the example of certain humane officers 
in the highest rank of the American navy, would scem to indicate that the time is not 
distant when corporeal punishment, if not mainly abolished, will at least be hereafter 
ess frequently resorted to than formerly, and greatly lessened in its severity. The 
‘signs of the times’ would seem to point unerringly to this result. 
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Poems sy H. W. Parker. In one volume. l6mo. pp. 238. Auburn, New-York: James M. 
ALDEN, Number 67 Genessee-sireet. 


Tue pressure of new publications upon us, to several of which we are obliged to 
refer briefly in another department of the Knickersocker, prevents such a notice of 
the present volume as we should be well pleased to award it ; for we encounter in its 
pages many gems of thought and felicities of expression which prove the writer to 
possess a poetical capacity of nv ordinary character. We could instance, had we the 
requisite space, many favorable specimens of the writer’s powers, but are compelled to 
content ourselves with the following, which fills but four out of the two hundred and 


thirty-eight pages contained in the yolume which it graces. It is entitled ‘The Loom 
of Life: 


‘I stoop within a spacious room ‘ The loves and hopes of youthful hours, 


Where many busy weavers were, Though buried in oblivion deep, 
And each one played a lofty loom, — | Like hidden threads in woven flowers 

With ceaseless and with noisy stir ; Upon the web will start from sleep. 
Warp and roller, spools and reels — And one loved face we sometimes find 


It was a mazy scene to view, Pictured there, with memories rife; 
While slow revolved the groaning wheels, | A of that mysterious mind 


And fast the clashing shuttles flew. Which forms the endless warp of life. 


* Unnumbered threads of brilliant dyes, ‘Still hour by hour the tissue grows, 
From beam to beam all closely drawn, (Memory is its well known name,) 
Seemed dipped in hues of sunset skies, Stained bright with joys or dark with woes, 
Or steeped in tints of rosy dawn ; The pattern never twice the same! 
Or as a thousand rainbows bright For its confused and mingled gleams 
Had been unravelled, ray by ray, Display so little care or plan, 
And each prismatic beam of light In heedless sport the shuttle seems 
Inwoven with the fabric lay. Thrown by the maddened weaver — man! 


* Quick, quick the clicking shuttles flew, ‘ And if our conscious waking thought 
And slowly up the web was rolled, Weaves out so few and worthless ends, 
Sprinkled with purple, red and blue, Much more a tangled woof is wrought 
And strewed with stars of yellow gold; When dream with dream commingling 
The quaint device cume forth so true, The toilsome scenes of weary days; [blends ; 
lt seemed a work of magic power, os be J night lived o’er, at morn we see 
e 


As if by force of Nature grew monstrous in a thousand ways, 
Each imaged leaf and figured flower. Like fabled shapes on tapestry. 


‘I sat within a silent room, ‘ And as the weaver’s varied braid, 
While evening shadows deepened round, When turned, a double wonder shows — 
And thought that life is like a loom The lights all changed to sombre shade, 
With many-colored tissues wound ; While all the dim then warmly glows; 
Our souls the warp, and thought a thread So, many scenes we think most bright, 
That, since our being first began, And many deemed most dark and cold, 
Backward and forth has ever sped, | Will seem inverted to our sight, 
Shot by the busy weaver — man! When we our future life behold! 


| 
‘ And all events of changing years | * For thought ends not; it reaches on 
That lend their colors to our life, Through every change of world or clime, 
Though oft their memory disap While of itself will ever run 
Amid our pleasures and our strife, The restless flying shuttle — time! 
Are added fibres to the warp, | And when the deep-imprinted soul 
And here and there they will be seen, Shall burst the chambers of the tomb, 
Dyed deep in joy or sorrows sharp — Eternity will forth unroll 
For we are all that we have been. The work of this our wondrous loom ! 


We shall watch Mr. Parker’s literary career with interest. We think we discern 
in him the evidence of true genius; and if his riper years fulfil the promise of his 
spring, we shall look to ‘ hear from him’ hereafter. In the mean time we commend 
his first volume to the encouraging approbation of his readers and of ours; and to 


himself a careful study of the old ‘ masters of song,’ to the end that, without imita- 
tion, he may avail himself of the best models of style. 
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Woman tn AmeRiIcA: HER WorK AND HER Rewarr. Ry Marta J. McIntross, Author of 
* Charms and Counter-Charms,’ ‘To Seem and to Be,’ etc. New-York: D. AprLETON aNnD Com- 
PANY. 

WE never. take upa new work by the author of ‘To Seem and to Be,’ without being 
certain to find developed three important requisites: namely, purity and simplicity of 
style, the earnestness of thorough conviction, and the inculeation of lessons the most 
valuable to her readers. All these are preéminent characteristics of ‘Woman in 
America ;’ and we wish it were in our power to secure a place for the work in the 
library of every true woman in our highly-favored land. ‘ He who undertakes,’ says 
our author, in a brief and well-written introduction, ‘to mark the movements of 
a multitude, who would decide whither their steps tend, and judge their deviations 
from the right path, must stand above them, that he may overlook their course ; and 
some such elevation may seem to be claimed by her who seeks to awaken the attention 
of her countrywomen to the mistakes by which, as she believes, their social progress 
is impeded, or misdirected. The only advantage over those whom she addresses, 
claimed by the author, is opportunity for more extended observation of the varied forms 
of social life in her own land than has been enjoyed by many of her sex. Bound to 
the South, the land of her birth, and the home of her childhood and youth, by ties 
which no time can sever, ties knit when feeling was strongest and association most 
vivid, her maturer and more reflective years have been passed in the Northern States ; 
and here kind hearts have been opened to her, and friendly hands have been extended 
to draw her into the sanctuary of their homes, and permit her to become a pleased 
witness of the ‘ holy revealings’ proceeding from those innermost shrines of life. Nor 
has her observation been confined to one class, in these her different abodes. She has 
been permitted to take her views of life, now from the position occupied by those who 
claim the ‘ privilege’ of idleness, and now from that of those whom a friendly neces- 
sity has constrained to yield obedience to the benign law of labor.’ Thus, her sym- 
pathies with all have been cultivated ; and she speaks only ‘that which she knows, 
and testifies that she has seen.’ Again do we commend her volume to a wide and 
cordial acceptance. 


Lake Superior: irs PaystcaL CHARACTER, VEGETATION, AND ANIMALS, Compared with those 
of Other and Similar Regions. By Lovis Agassiz. With a Narrative of the Tour, by J. Eutior 
Casor; and Contributions by other Scientific Gentlemen. Boston: Goutp, KENDALL AnD 
LINCOLN. 


Tue main object of the excursion, the results of which are given in the pages of 
this large, well-executed, and finely-illustrated volume, was a purely scientific one ; 
namely, the study of the natural history of the northern shore of Lake Superior. 
The party was composed of the eminent naturalist, AGassiz, and fifteen other gentie- 
men, mainly ‘seniors’ from the higher ‘schools’ of Harvard University. Another 
end proposed by Professor AGassiz was to afford to those of the party who were un- 
accustomed to the practical investigation of natural phenomena an opportunity of ex- 
ercising themselves under his direction. Interspersed throughout the narrative are 
literal and fresh reports, carefully made at the time, of the learned Professor’s remarks 
on various points of Natural History, that seemed to him likely to interest a wider 
circle than those more particularly addressed in the second part of the book, which 
consists of papers on various points connected with the Natural History of the region, 
written, where not otherwise specified, by Professor Agassiz himself. This portion 
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of the work, without presenting a mere detail of facts, shows the bearing of those 
facts upon general questions. We are enabled, from personal examination, to pro- 
nounce upon the accuracy of many of the descriptions of natural scenery and of 
‘men and things’ contained in the volume before us. In reading it, we were once 
more on our way up the lonely Saint-Mary’s river ; once more at the ‘ Salt Stee- 
maree,’ as we heard a Yankee call it, on board our little steamer ; the subdued roar 
of the rapids were in our ears; and wandering along the shore, we entered once 
again the Indian wigwams, and held council with the ‘abrogynes.’ The imning of 
the village is singularly faithful, both as regards its external and internal character- 
istics. We are sorry that Mr. Cazor, to whom we are indebted for the excellent land- 
scape illustrations of the volume, did not give us one view on the St. Mary’s which 
should have included the amphitheatric banks, measured off, as it were, with living 
Jand-marks, tall cane-like firs, rising above the verdant level of the surrounding forest. 
This was to us a most picturesque feature in the scenery of the river. We commend 
this volume before us not alone tothe student of American Natural History, towhom 
of course it cannot fail to prove an acquisition of great value, but as a work well cal- 
culated to afford both entertainment and instruction to the general reader. 











Tue Scartet-Letrer: a Romance. 


AND FIELpDs. 


Ir we are indebted for this delightful book to the fact that Mr. Hawrsorne, after 
having been removed from the collectorship of the port of Salem, Massachusetts, had 
nothing else to do but write it, we take it upon ourselves to say, that the author need 
expect but slight sympathy from the reading public. What may have been his loss 
is to that public so abundant a gain that few tears will be shed for his individual 
‘taking off’ And speaking of ‘taking off,’ we should like to know of any Flemish 
painting, or any of WiLkre’s wonderful ‘transcripts from human nature,’ that are 
more perfect than the ‘ pictures to the eye’ afforded in the opening pages of the work 
under notice. Wesee the outward view from the windows of that custom-house, we 
scan the inmates with as clear a vision, as if we were personally on the spot; such is 
the magic of the author’s word-painting. We feared a few unduly satirical and 
Hocarraian touches in the portraits, as we read; and we now find, by the Salem 
journals, that the writer is accused of having been offensively and grossly personal 
in presenting what are pronounced to be ‘ carricatures’ as veritable representations of 
living personages. Be this as it may, nothing apparently could be more strikingly 
artistic and coincidentedly natural, than these opening sketches. We find the follow- 
ing synopsis of the work in the main a correct representation of its incidents: ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’ is a psychological romance. It is a tale of remorse, a study of charac- 
ter, in which the human heart is anatomized, carefully, elaborately, and with striking 
poetic and dramatic power. Its incidents are simply these. A woman in the early 
days of Boston becomes the subject of the discipline of the court of those times, and 
is condemned to stand in the pillory, and wear henceforth, in token of her shame, the 
scarlet letter A attached to her bosom. She carries her child with her to the pillory. 
Its other parent is unknown. At this opening scene her husband, from whom she 
had been separated in Europe, preceding him by ship across the Atlantic, reappears 
from the forest, whither he had been thrown by shipwreck on his arrival. He was a 
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man of a cold intellectual temperament, and devotes his life thereafter to search for 
his wife’s guilty partner and a fiendish revenge. The young clergyman of the town, 
a man of a devout sensibility and warmth of heart, is the victim, as this Mephistophi- 
lean old physician fixes himself by his side to watch over him and protect his health, 
an object of great solicitude to his parishioners, and, in reality, to detect his suspected 
secret and gloat over his tortures. This slow, cool, devilish purpose, is perfected 
gradually and inevitably. The wayward, elfish child, a concentration of guilt and 
passion, binds the interests of the parties together, but throws little sunshine over the 
scene. These are all the characters, with some casual introductions of the grim per- 
sonages and manners of the period, unless we add the scarlet letter, which, in Haw- 
THORNE’s hands, skilled to these allegorical, typical semblances, becomes vitalized as 
the rest. It is the hero of the volume. The dénouement is the death of the clergy- 
man on a day of public festivity, after a public confession in the arms of the pilloried, 
branded woman.’ We have to add to this syllabus the remark, that ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’ is written with a sustained power to the close ; that it is replete with deep 
thought and searching analysis of the human heart; full of graphic pictures of cha- 
racter and of the manners of the time ; that it is a work, in short, which reflects high 
honor upon its author, and which will take a high rank among modern American 
works of fiction. 


HovusrHoLp Worps: a Weekly Journal. By Cuarites Dickens. London and New-York: 
Groree P. Putnam. 


WE are glad to find an enterprising American publisher establishing at once a 


reprint of this journal, which, judging from the merits of the two numbers before us, 
will attain to great popularity. From.a passage in the editor’s ‘Preliminary Words,’ 
in the first number, our readers will derive a clear impression of the object and intent 
of the work: ‘ No mere utilitarian spirit, no iron binding of the mind to grim realities, 
will give a harsh tone to our Household Words. In the bosoms of the young and old, 
of the well-to-do and of the poor, we would tenderly cherish that light of Fancy which 
in inherent in the human breast; which, according to its nurture, burns with an in- 
spiring flame, or sinks intoa sullen glare, but which (or wo betide that day!) can never 
be extingushed. To show to all, that in all familiar things, even in those which are 
repellant on the surface, there is Romance enough, if we will find it out; to teach the 
hardest workers at this whirling wheel of toil, that their lot is not necessarily a moody, 
brutal fact, excluded from the sympathies and graces of imagination; to bring the 
greater and the lesser in degree, together, upon that wide field, and mutually dispose 
them to a better acquaintance and a kinder understanding ; is one main object of our 
Household Words. They will not be echoes of the present time alone, but of the 
past too. Neither will they treat of the hopes, the enterprises, triumphs, joys, and 
sorrows, of this country only, but, in some degree, of those of every nation upon earth. 
For nothing can be a source of real interest in one of them, without concerning all 
the rest.’ We have alluded elsewhere to other papers in the two issues before us. 
The journal is well printed upon strong fine linen paper ;- and is in such a convenient 
book-form that it may be preserved and bound in volumes, and thus form a valuable 
and interesting addition to one’s private library. 
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MADAMOISELLE JENNY LinD. — To trace the influence which Jenny Linp has 
exercised over the mind of musical Europe, since her first appearance until the 
present time, would almost seem an impossibility. All Germany and England have 
directly felt it, and through them it has been tangibly felt throughout the rest of Europe. 
She is the veritable Muse of Song in these latter days ; and it may interest our readers 
to hear an appreciative and capable correspondent trace out the elements which have 
combined to produce so singular a success as that which has marked her career for the 
last six or seven years: ‘ Asa child, she possessed one of the richest and most delicate 
organs which had ever been heard, and filled in Stockholm that exceptional position 
which is always held by those wonderful children, who are gifted either with the pre- 
cocity of genius, or those strange and marvellous gifts which are unapproachable by 
the larger-grown and more heavily gifted ‘ stars’ in every art and calling. She was 
the veritable Tom Tuums of opera ; for when she first appeared upon the stage, she was 
little more than nine years old. At thirteen her voice vanished. It broke completely. 
The dreams of her ambition —for she, modest and unassuming as she was, had ambi- 
tion — seemed crushed for ever. After a lapse of two years, however, it began to 
return to her; and she contrived, by the help of her friends, to repair to Paris, for 
the sake of obtaining lessons from Garcia. In thg year 1843 or 1844, she appeared 
at Berlin, and from that period her fame has been steadily and rapidly upon the in- 
crease. In the year 1847 she appeared on'the stage of Her Masgsry’s Theatre in 
London, and in the year 1850 we shall reckon upon having her here in America. 
‘The voice of Jenny Linpis one of the purest and most delicate sopranos of which 
it is possible to conceive. A perfect or well-nigh perfect equality exists throughout 
its register. She is consequently not necessitated to abandon or slur over any part of 
her execution. In its delicacy of intonation, and its surpassing and wonderful fiexi- 
bility, it even surpasses the voice of Persiana, while it is not subject to those changes 
which have proved so injurious to the reputation of that songstress, whom we have 
very frequentiy heard for four or five successive evening’s half-a-note at variance with 
the pitch of the orchestra. Such also is the exquisiteness of her enunciation, and the 
refinement of her voice, that the higher notes are thrown from her chest with all the 
sharpness and clearness which might attend a less extraordinary exertion of its singu- 
lar powers. It deeper notes are possibly less resonant than those of Giuiia Grist, 
but they possess a more distinct and energetic character, and are brought out without 
any of the difficulty which too often marks the exertions of that singer. Her cadenze 
and fioretor are exclusively composed by herself, and are exquisitely beautiful ; so 
much so, indeed, that they were frequently copied by her master, Garcia, at the 
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time in which she was under his tuition. It is however in her own sweet and plain- 
tive Swedish ballads that we have felt most powerfully the charms of this musical 
enchantress ; as indeed have all who have had the opportunity of hearing them. One 
fact which we have heard respecting the ‘Echo Song’ may prove a good sample of 
the wild and wonderful dreams which have been produced by her talent. A famous 
professor of ventriloquism in England, whose name we will not mention, had the 
opportunity of hearing her at Birmingham. He was fond of music, and enjoyed the 
occasion as much as it was possible to do, until she sang this melody. No sooner had 
he heard the repetition of the words given, than he smiled to himself with the ap- 
proving air of a man who perfectly appreciated the manner in which it was done. 
At the conclusion of the air, the friend who had accompanied him to the concert, 
turned to him: ‘Is it not beautiful?’ he asked. ‘Charming!’ was the answer. 
‘ What an admirable ventriloquist she would make!’ His friend doubted whether it 
was possible that he heard him correctly, and asked him what he meant: ‘ Simply,’ 
replied the professor, ‘ that the echo she produces in that song is the result of ventrilo- 
quism!’ Nor was he to be persuaded that this was not the case. Probably he retains 
the conviction to this day, that Jenny Linp is a ventriloquist! Such is one instance 
alone, taken from the scores with which we are acquainted, of the extraordinary 
powers of this lady; but we might multiply anecdote upon anecdote, if we had the 
inclination to collect but one tithe part of those which are floating about in every part 
of the continent of Europe. Such however is not our wish, We took up our pen 
with the intention alone of giving some idea of her powers as a vocalist, and found 
ourselves betrayed into the anecdote before we were well aware of it. Let us con- 
tent ourselves with the anticipation that she will ere long be among us; that we shall 
once more have the opportunity of hearing her exquisite voice thrilling through the 
‘Deh Vioni,’ or some other of those songs with which she has so often before delighted 
us ; that we shall once more have the opportunity of seeing one of the most charm- 
ing and unassuming of those creatures to whom Heaven has given the genius to de- 


light and astonish those to whom it has been less bountiful in the distribution of its 
choicer and more enthralling gifts.’ 


Tue Paas Festiva, celebrated the other evening at Nisio’s new saloon by the 
Saint Nicholas Society, and its invited guests, was one of the most delightful occa- 
sions of the sort which it has ever been our good fortune to attend. We should like 
to have had a delegation of sour, puritanical, discontented people, of what nation or 
tongue soever, drop in at that assembly about the middle of the evening. ‘There was 
not a face that was not ‘ wreathed in smiles.’ The highest dignitaries were cracking 
paiis-eggs, and bearing away their ‘ conquerors ;’ all ‘fair,’ too, not a marble egg in 
the entire collection. The capable stewards had taken care to have every good thing 
in the way of potables and edibles, and well did Nisxo, that prince of caterers, second 
their exertions. There were no toasts and no ‘speeches’ proper —nor improper. 
The President of the St. Nicnonas Society, J. De Peyster Ocpen, Esq., made a 
few felicitous remarks, touching ‘ the day we celebrated ;’ and President Kina, of Co- 
lumbia College, and Dr. Wainwaricut, also spoke with the terseness and eloquence 
characteristic of each. Several excellent songs and stories diversified the enjoyment 


of the evening; and amidst a cloud of odorous smoke, the happy company finally 
separated. It was a season to be remembered. 
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Gossip wita Reapers anp CorresponpeNts. —I¥ our readers would like to see 
a little ‘ Gossip and Garrulity,’ in the first person singular, from a pen with which they 
have long been familiar, and which for sixteen years has not before been employed out 
of these pages, they may, ‘ an’ if they list,’ glance over a little piece in the May num- 
ber of our friend Gopry’s ‘ Lady’s Book’ of Philadelphia, entitled ‘Gossip about 
Children, in a Familiar Epistle to the Editor. We are moved to a short extract, 
because it ‘ opens up’ the subject of ‘Kites,’ whereof we promised to say something 
for the behoof of the boys of Gotham and other cities devoted to the manufacture and 
propulsion of these ‘ fabries :’ 


‘¢Tue sorrows and tears of youth, says Wasuineron Irvine, ‘are as biiter as those of age:’ 
and he is right. They are sooner washed away, it is true; but oh! how keen is the present sensi- 
bility — how acute the passing mental agony! 

* My twin-brother W1LLIs — may his ashes repose in peace in his early, his untimely grave ! — and 
myself, when we were very little boys in the country, saw, one bright June day, far up in the blue sky, 
a paper-kite, swaying to and fro, rising and sinking, diving and curvetting, and flashing back the sun- 
light in a manner that was wonderful to behold. We left our little tin vessels in the meadow where 
we were picking strawberries, and ran into a neighboring field to get beneath it; and keeping our 
eyes continually upon it, ‘ gazing stedfasily into heaven, we presently found ourselves by the side of 
the architect of that magnificent creation, and saw the line which held it reaching into the skies, and 
little white paper-messengers gliding along up it, as if to hold communion with the graceful artificial 
bird of the air at the upper end. 

*‘ J am describing this to you as a dey, and I wish you to think of it as a boy. 

‘Well, many days afterward, and after various unsuccessful attempts, which not a little discomfitted 
us—for we thought we had obiained the ‘ principle’ of the kite— we succeeded in making one 
which we thought would fly. The air was too still, however, for several days: and never did a be- 
calmed navigator wait more impatiently for a breeze to speed his vessel on her voyage, than did we 
for a wind that should send our paper messenger, bedizened with stars of red and yellow paper, 
dancing up the sky. 

* At last it pleased the ‘gentle and voluble spirit of the air’ to favor us. A mild south wind sprang 
up, and so deftly did we manage our machine, that it was presently reduced to a mere miniature kite 
in the blue ether above us. Such an event! Funron, when he essayed his first experiment, felt 
no more exultant than did we, when that great triumph was achieved. We kept it up until *twixt 
the gloaming and the mirk,’ when we drew it down, and deposited it in the barn; hesitating long 
where to place it, out of several localities that seemed safe and eligible, but finally deciding to stand 
it endwise in a barrel, in an unfrequented corner of the barn. 

‘I am coming now toa specimen of the * sorrows and tears of youth, of which Ggorrrey Crayon 
speaks. We dreamed of that kite in the night, and far up in the heaven of our sleeping vision we 
saw it flashing in the sun and gleaming opaquely in the twilight air. In the morning we repaired 
betimes to the barn, approached the barrel with eagerness, as if it were possible for the kite to have 
taken the wings of the evening and flown away, and on looking down into the receptacle saw our 
cherished, our beloved kite broken into twenty pieces! 

‘It was our man Tuomas who did it, climbing upon the hay-mow. 

* We never wholly forgave the cruel neighbor who /aughed ut us for our deep six-months’ sorrow 
at that great loss; a loss in comparison with which the loss of a fortune, at the period of manhood, 
would sink into insignificance. Other kites indeed we constructed ; but tat was ‘the kite you read 
of’ ai this present.’ 

Thin, therefore, O ye parents! a/ways think, of the acuteness of a child’s sense of childish grief, 

* L once saw an elder brother, the son of a meiropolitan neighbor, a romping, roysiering blade, in 
the merest ‘ devilment,’ cut off the foot of a little doll that his infantine sisier was amusing herself 
with. A muiilation of living flesh and blood, of bone and sinew, in a beloved playmate, could scarcely 

have aifecied the poor child more painfully. It was to her the vital current of a beautifal babe which 
oozed from the bran leg of that siuffed effizy of an infant; and the mental sufferings of the child 
were based upon the innocent faith which it held, that all things were really what they seemed.’ 


But speaking of kites: it really ‘doth appeareth unto us’ that our metropolitan 
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juveniles do n’t know how to construct ’em. Thin, tissue-paper things, with no shape 
to them beyond that of a confused sexagon, no place for a head, and less for a tail, 
these are the machines you see fluttering and bobbing, ducking and sidling, in the 
sky of Gotham. How unlike the walnut-bow and cedar-shaft kite of the ked’ntry ; 
with its red-worsted wings ‘ a-flappink in the hair,’ as YELLowPLusu says, its firma- 
ment of bright paper-stars gleaming in the sun ; its long flaunting tail, moving gracefully 
with the mass above it, its tasselled end waving like the tail-fin of a fish, that gracefullest 
of moving things. Ah! those were the kites ; and it was from such specimens of ‘ high 
art’ that we derived our love of them, which to this day has never left us; as many 
a lad can testify, who has been flying kites in our ‘ beat,’ as we daily wend to and from 
the sanctum. We confidently ask our juvenile friends, did we ever see a kite, how- 
soever small or ignoble, lodged in a tree, or on a telegraph wire, or twisted round a 
telegraph-pole, or a chimney, without rendering immediate and ‘ valuable assistance ?’ 
Never ! — and if the dyspeptic Wall-street broker, who called the attention of his 
sneering chum the other morning to ‘ Old Knick.’ descending a tree, a disabled kite 
in his hand, and a ‘ solution of continuity’ in his trowserloons, will call up’in our street, 
we will give him a little illustration of the ‘ luxury of doing good.’ The bright, golden- 
haired boy who owned that kite, Mr. Broker, knows how to be grateful ; and if we 
should hereafter ever flourish in Wall-street, in your line, he would send us the best 
of shaving -‘ paper’ to be had in ‘ the street ;’ and we can tell you too, Mr. Poxrrician, 
that if, in the progress of events, we should chance to be ‘ up’ for some office in the 
gift of this our good old Knickersocker city, that lad would be ‘ good for’ fifty votes. 
We can only say, that once in a municipal office, of the proper description, our best 
exertions shall not be wanting to ‘ put down’ the telegraph-poles and wires. Electri- 
city is a ‘ good institution,’ no doubt, and enables us to ‘enjoy our murders’ in the 
morning papers toa greater extent than formerly ; but telegraphs were never intended 
to interfere with the ‘ vested rights’ of boys engaged in kite-flying — never! The de- 
struction in this branch of business is greatly increasing. Look at the ragged skeletons, 
the almost fossil remains, that flap and writhe upon the wires and posts, where they have 
been gibbetted — ‘lean, rent and beggared by the strumpet wind.’ What ‘ under- 
lies’ all this evil? The telegraph system. Boys, ‘ To the poles ! down with the poles !’ 
should be the rallying cry. ‘They are aristocratic; they are unconstitutional ; they 
are worse than the ‘ Witmor proviso!’ Such and so many have been the wrecks of 
kites, ‘ sailing on the high seas of air,’ that juvenile enterprise has been diverted to 
other channels ; and a virulent eruption of whip-tops, ‘ groaning under the lash,’ has 
broken out, and is spreading all over the-metropolis ; driving the aged from the walks, 
invading the delicate feet and ankles of our lovely female pedestrians, and playing 
the very deuce with the interior of their beautiful white under-dresses. Let the 
nuisance be abated. A vermilion edict! . . . Wao can ‘gild refined gold?’ Take 
up your ‘Book of Common Prayer,’ reader — we hope it is ‘ not far from each one 
of you’ — and turn to this passage in the Litany : 

‘By the mystery of thy holy incarnation ; by thy holy nativity and circumcision; by thy baptism, 
fasting and temptation ; by thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy cross and on; by thy precious 
death and burial; by thy glorious resurrection and ascension; and by the coming of the Hoty 
Guost ; good Lorp, deliver us! In»all time of our tribulation ; in all time of our prosperity; in 
the hour of death, and in the day of judgment, good Lorp deliver us! 

We never hear this portion of the Litany, howsoever indifferently repeated, in the 
service of the sanctuary, without a profound feeling of reverence, and almost of awe. 
It has seemed to us that the collocation of the words could not be equalled ; that the 
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gradual convergence of the periods is absolutely perfect. Poetry certainly cannot im- 
prove either ; as witness the nearest counterpart by Wes.ey, than whom surely no 
one could have succeeded better. We annex a portion only of his stanzas: 


* By thy fasting and temptation, 


‘ By that highest point of passion, 
Mortify our vain desires ; 


By thy suffering on the tree, 


Take away what sense or passion, Save us from the indignation 
Appetite or flesh, requires ; Due to all mankind and me: 

Arm us with thy self-denial, Hanging, bleeding, panting, dying, 
Every tempted soul defend ; Gasping out thy latest breath, 

Save us in the fiery trial, By thy precious death’s applying, 


Make us faithful to the end. Save us from eternal death! 





* By thy sorer sufferings, save us, ‘From the world of care release us, 
Save us when conformed to thee ; By thy precious burial save ; 
By thy miseries relieve us, Crucified with thee, O Jesus! 
By thy painful agony ; Hide us in thy quiet grave ; 
When beneath thy frown we languish, By thy power, divinely glorious, 
When we feel thine anger’s weight, By thy resurrection’s power, 


Save us by thine unknown anguish, Raise us up, o’er sin victorious, 
Save us by thy bloody sweat! | Raise us up, to sin no more” 





It has often struck us that a clergyman of the Church of England has at least one 
advantage over his brethren of other orders in the ministry. He may himself be 

tame ; he may be jejune and flat ; soporiferous influences of ‘ poppy, mandragora, 
and all the drowsy syrups of the East,’ may distil from his lips ; but his hearers have 

heard ‘ the Service ;’ all classes and conditions of men, among his auditors or else- 
where, have been appropriately remembered. . . . Tuere is a pleasant anecdote in 
a little satirical brochure just published, entitled ‘The Crudities of the Code and the 
Codifiers,’ of a tall, raw-boned recruit, who was put on drill by a little cocksparrow 

of an officer: as every command was given to him, he would look down to see his 
commander, and was as often admonished to hold up his head. Repeated admonitions 
of the kind at length had the effect to induce the recruit to raise his head at least to 
a level with the setting sun, and the officer ordered him to keep it there. ‘ What, 

always?’ was the inquiry. ‘ Yes, always!’ was the stern reply. ‘Then good-by, 

leftenant; I shall never see you again!’ .. . We trust we shall be accused of no 

unkindness in calling public attention to a new work by the prolific author of ‘ Purrer 

Hopkins.’ It is termed ‘7'he Adventures of Mr. Moneypenny ;’ and judging from 

the sample-sheets which have been furnished to the writer’s Fidus Achates, for pub- 

lication in advance, we infer it to be fully equal to the previous ‘ various writings’ of 
the author, whereby so many hapless publishers have been depleted. Now we ask 

any reader, who may heretofore for a moment have fancied that the ‘ North- Ameri- 

can Review,’ the Knickersocker, and other the like journals, had been ‘too hard’ 

upon Purrer Hopkins, we ask any reader to read, or try to read, at least, this 

latest specimen of the peculiar ‘ humor’ of our ‘ American Dickens.’ Try it once, 
reader for our sake, for the love of * Old Knick. ;’ and in the mean time regard these 

remarks of Appison in ‘The Spectator’ as conveying a tolerably clear inkling of our 
own impressions ‘in the premises:’ ‘ Among all kinds of writing, there is none in 
which a stupid author is more apt to miscarry than in a work of humor, and there is 
none in which he is more ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination that teems with 
monsters, a head that is filled with extravagant conceptions, which is capable of fur- 
nishing the world with diversions of this nature ; and yet if we look into the produc- 
tions of some writers who set up for men of humor, what wild irregular fancies, what 
unnatural distortions of thought, do we meet with? If they deliver nonsense, they 
believe they are talking humor; and when they have drawn together a scheme of 
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absurd, inconsistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to themselves without 
laughing. These poor gentlemen endeavor to gain themselves the reputation of wits 
and humorists by such monstrous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam; not 
considering that humor should always lie under the check of reason, and that it requires 
the direction of the nicest judgment, by so much the more as it indulges itself in the 
most boundless freedoms. For my part, when J read the delirious mirth of an un- 
skilful author in this kind, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself with it, but am 
rather apt to pity the man, than to laugh at any thing he writes.’. . . We must ‘ beg to 
decline’ having any thing to say or do in the matter suggested by ‘ Conservator.’ And 
if he will permit us to give him a little advice, we shall ask to convey it in these lines : 
‘Ir wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care ; 


Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how — and when — and where, 


Tux sketch entitled ‘The Old White Meeting-House Revisited’ we had read, and 
with pleasure, before the receipt of our correspondent’s note, The first interview of 
the writer with the sexton, a wrinkled, crooked, feeble old man, who had so long and 
so often been in the grave that he wondered he should then be out of it; the remi- 
niscences connected with the tenants of the little church-yard, (reminding us very 
forcibly of ‘Our Burial-Place,’ written by Miss Sepewrick for these pages,) and es- 
pecially the visit paid by the writer, after a long absence, to the village parsonage, 
once the homestead of his parents, the abiding-place of his brothers and sisters ; 
these struck us as vividly and graphically limned. After retiring to rest in ‘The 
Parsonage,’ in the same room where he slept when a child, with the associations of 
the past thick-clustering about him, he passes (so busy is Memory) a sleepless night. 
But the morning at length comes, when, he tells us: 


‘I WANDERED out among the trees, and fields, and streams, that were once my most familiar haunts. 
The shade-trees around the parsonage I had helped to plant. They were now wide spreading: their 
branches meeting over head, although we had set their trunks wide asunder. Here were four maples 
in a row; they were planted for and by four brothers of us, and each in the order of his age had a 
tree of his own, which he watered and watched with fraternal care. The trees are all living: of the 
brothers, one has been transplanted to a better soil and a fairer clime. He was a fine boy. Well do 
{ remember how he, the youngest of the four, was pleased to have a tree of his own; how proud to 
fill the trench around it with water, and to see that Ais tree (they were all set out in full leaf) did not 
wilt. But ke withered and died before his sun had reached its noon. Poor boy!—no, rather let me 
say, blessed was he that his Farner took him so early to his bosom, and spared him the trials and 
struggles the rest of us have had to meet and to bear. How strange the mutations and comming- 
lings of this world! . . . But these fields have not changed. These hills are the same — the ‘ ever- 
lasting hills ;’ the forests crown them yet, and these streams at their base flow on as they did thirty 
years ago, when I walked in them, or sat on their banks and angled for trout in the summer sun. lt 


is good to look Nature in the face again, and to see some scenes that have not changed with the 
changes of an ever-changing world.’ 


Would you know, reader, what constitutes the true beauty of the foregoing extract ? 
We can inform you: truth, feeling, simplicity ; and without these qualities all writing 
in this kind is nought. .-. . Ovr old friend and correspondent, the poet Lone- 
FELLOW, in ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ painted from nature for these pages, has this 


reminiscence of his sitter : 
* He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice.” 


We always thought, and now know, that this is a true picture. While a soft, 
feathery, echoless and almost warm April snow is coming down without, and the 
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white-muffled branches of the trees before the sanctum-windows make a faint melody 
in the moist night-wind, there comes up from the parlor-piano below a ‘ daughter’s 
voice’ singing, with the proper accompaniment, that most lilting and characteristic 
of Scottish songs, ‘The Laird o’ Cockpen;’ a tune which, on one occasion, after 
having danced to it some dozen times in the ‘ small hours’ of the morning, at a’ Dobb’s 
Ferry quadrille-party, we began to sing in our sleep; the only incitement thereto 
being the prompting of a friend, who, with a wager as to the result, ‘ hummed’ the 
opening notes in our ‘dreaming ear,’ Ah! old-bachelor friend, who did that deed, 
do you have any little girls coming home from boarding-school, and making your 
‘ heart rejoice’ without even knowing it themselves? Expect not; ‘leastways’ you 
ought n’t to have. Our friend and correspondent, W. H. C, Hosmer, Esq., 
in preceding pages, has paid his poetical ‘ addresses’ to ‘The Song-Sparrow;’ partly 
incited thereto, we may suppose, by the following letter from a gentleman now oc- 
cupying a high judicial station in the southern section of this our ‘ Empire State.’ It 
is pleasant to meet with a sun-spoi like this charming missive on the dark stern 
ground of judicial life; ‘I have entered so heartily into your beautiful conception of 
bringing out, in due time, an annual of poetry upon birds, with plates, etc., that I 
have availed myself of the first leisure hour since my return here to fulfil my promise 
of calling your attention to the song-sparrow, and giving some hints upon its traits 
and habits. It has long been my favorite bird, and I am, I confess, not a little jealous 
of its reputation, not only as a sweet and unrivalled songster, but as a pattern of all 
the beautiful traits and charming virtues that adorn this poetical and melodious race 
of Gop’s creatures. It is a bird of the humblest pretensions; modest in its de- 
meanor and apparel; and seems to love, at a somewhat timid and safe distance, the 
companionship of man, They abound in the Chemung yalley, and I have met them 
in many other parts of the state; and although Dr. De Kay thinks they are not 
common in the interior of this state, my own opinion, founded upon long observation, 
is, that there is scarcely a district where they are not to be found, especially in the 
spring. The same author also says that he has reason to believe that a few spend the 
entire winter in the Atlantic district of this state. I not only believe this, but also 
that they do not leave us at all, Where they hide through the winter, I have no 
means of forming any conjecture; but certain it js, thut they are the yery earliest 
harbingers of spring, and remain and sing long after the passage-birds have gone 
fron: among us. I have heard them since my return here, now on the twenty-ninth 
of November ; and it is by no means uncommon to hear them in this quarter until 
the last warm day of Autumn has yielded to the rough grasp of Winter. They may 
very easily be mistaken for the grou.d-bird, or grass-bird, by one who does not notice 
particularly, the general appearance befmg somewhat similar, and the size nearly the 
same. The distinguishing marks are, however, quite apparent to the close observer ; 
and the song —oh! how I wish Suetyiey could have heard it at the first opening of 
spring! I have never heard the real sky-lark, but I will back my bird against it, on 
any genial spring day, give me but fair, unbiassed judges. If that rarest of all poets, 
who had in him the soul of a thousand birds, could have listened to the blithe strains 
of the little song-sparrow, it would not have remained the obscure bird it is. For a 
more particular description of its haunts and habits, allow me to refer you to our 
State Ornithology, and the authorities there cited, It builds generally in shrubs, but 
I have known it to build in the pine near my door. The scientific name, Fringilla 
Melodia, is highly appropriate, and belongs more properly to this bird than any other. 
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Do not abandon the idea of the Book of Birds. It is a conception worthy of a true 
poet.’ A bird somewhat like this made melodious the sighing pines and cedars near 
a friend’s residence on Staten-Island, where we had the happiness to pass a recent 
bright cold day of mid-March. Its little chirping note was inexpressibly sweet ; and 
nothing could exceed the ‘scenic accompaniments.’ Flanked by a line of deep blue 
hills, far off gleamed in the sun-light the cities of Newark and Elizabethtown, with 
glancing waters between ; Jersey City and New-York, with the adjacent Weehawken 
Heights, and the Palisades, slept silently upon the broad bosom of the bay and the 
banks of the noblest river in the world; steepled Brooklyn crowned the eastern 
heights ; while on the south, through the Narrows, spread the illimitable sea, dotted 
with ships, with here and there an ocean-steamer coming into port, or departing for 
foreign climes. It was ‘a sight to see,’ and one, moreover, which may be seen, on 
any pleasant day, fora ‘’York shilling.’ . . . ‘The American Art-Union Bulletin,’ 
under the supervision of M& W. J. Horrrn, an accomplished art-critic and an able 
writer, as our readers have had opportunities of testifying, announces the attractions 
of the institution for the coming year. It has already on its walls upward of an 
hundred pictures; and among them Levurze’s fine painting, ‘Knight of Sayn and 
the Gnomes,’ Cote’s ‘ Dream of Arcadia,’ together with many other ‘ gems of the 
first water’ from artists of eminence or great promise. The subjects for five large 
prints, in line engraving, on steel, have been selected. They will consist of CoLe’s 
picture above-mentioned, Epmonps’ ‘ New Scholar,’ a very capital thing, Leutze’s 
‘Image Breaker,’ Duranp’s glorious picture of ‘ Dover Plains,’ and WoopviLe’s 
‘Card-Players.’ The prints will correspond in size with, and be bound in the same 
form, as Dar.ey’s superb outlines of ‘Riv Van WinKte’ and the ‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ of which we have before spoken, and which are now attracting deserved 
commendation in the English journals. ‘The Bulletin,’ which is much enlarged, 
and otherwise improved, gives us etchings of two pictures by our friend Mr. Grass, 
now in England. We cannot but think that the engraver has exaggerated the ani- 
mals. Surely they are too immense. The American Art-Union bids fair to have 
more and better pictures than on any previous year, and it is cértainly preparing to 
give every subscriber the full value of his subscription in fine engravings from works 
of high art. . . . ‘THE cry is still they’ go—the crowded ships for California! 
Every steamer that arrives, bringing the ‘ precious metal,’ returns with hundreds 
upon hundreds of eager adventurers after the ‘ dust,’ beside inciting all sorts of water- 
craft and ali sorts of people to follow in their wake; while innumerable land-com- 
panies and caravans are moving onward to the same land of promise. Ah! how few 
of these gold-seekers think of the discomforts, the privations, the perils they may 
have to encounter ! — or how many who have gone, with light and eager hearts, before 
them, worn down by disease and suffering, have ‘ laid them down in their last sleep !’ 
And there, by the bleak ‘sierra’s side, or the rushing river’s bank, they rest in their 
distant graves : 
‘ No stone nor monumental cross 


Tells where their mouldering ashes lie, 
Who sought for gold and found it dross.’ 


WE have before us ‘ Part One’ of ‘T7'he Gossips of Rivertown,’ by Mrs. Joseru 
C. Neat, of Philadelphia. We can cordially commend them to our readers. The 
papers which give the title to the present number inculcate, by striking and interest- 
ing incidents, lesson. of charity and goodness. The style is lively, descriptive, collo- 
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quial and pleasant. Other sketches, in prose and verse, will succeed. A portrait of 
the lady-author is so exceedingly like a fair young friend of the writer hereof, that 
he must needs thank the painter and engraver for the sad, calm face that fronts the 
title-page of the volume before us. . . . Hearine faintly just now, from the nursery 
overhead, the faithful nurse Mary-Awnn rocking and plaintively singing to the little girl 
of two years in her arms, who is very fair and dear in the eyes and hearts of those 
who love her best, we cnet the sanctum-door into the hall, and liatened to hear the 
melody take cape | in these words : 


‘Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee! 
Let the water and the blood 


| ‘ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
| Naked, come to thee for dress, 
From thy riven side which flowed | Helpless, look to thee for grace ; 
Be of sin the double cure ; | Foul, I to the Fountain fly, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power! | Wash me, Saviour! or I die. 

| 

' 

' 


‘ Not the labors of my hands 
Can fulfil thy law’s commands: 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 
All for sin could not atone ; 
Tuovu must save. and Tuou alone. 


‘ While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes are closed in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 

To meet thee on thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Tuez!’ 


Now as we closed the door, and resumed the pen, we were conscious of a glow of 
gratitude in our bosom, that Gop had made the heart of woman tender and loving of 
infancy and childhood, and that the delegated guardian of our own little lambs reve- 
rently remembered the Goop SuEpuerp, into whose fold we hope they shall one 
day be gathered. . . . Mr. Peter Craw, instructor in psalmody, writes us as follows : 


* Hetchabonnuck, (1. I.,) April 8, 1850. 

*Stre: On one occasion, some years since, an ingenious historian in your periodical described, 
with a good deal of minuteness, and some personal exaggeration, the treatment which I received at 
Tinnecum, on Long-Island, in my endeavor to open, by a preparatory lectur’, a singing-school in that 
village ; treatment instigated entirely by one Mr. WeTuERBY, a pretended singer, but in the art of 
true psalmody an ignorant ramus, as he himself showed that night. Since I went away from Tinne- 
cum, I have been taughting large classes in my native state of New-Hampshire, and also in Maine 
and Connecticut. The Hurcninesons had their first rudiments of me, and they can now keep as 
good time, and sing in as complete tune, a8 I can myself, after whom their style is modellated. But 
I want to say to you, and I want you to print in your columes, the treatment which I have received 
in the town of Hetchabonnuck. 

‘It doos seem to me that Long-Island is one of the onmannerdest localities on the face of the 
globed airth. The way in which I have been used here I believe was preconcerted before hand a- 
purpose. It doos Jook like it, certain; and I should n’t wonder if old Mr. Weruersy up to Tinne- 
cum had a hand init. They say he’s a-livin’ yet, and that he’s as cross as a bear with a sore head, 
and never laughs except when somebody talks to him about my being druv away from Tinnecum. 
He must have heerd that I was stayin’ at Jericho, and that I was comin’ to Babylon and Hetchabon- 
nuck, cal’latin’ to lectur’ and form classes, 

‘I opened at my first lectur’ here to more ’n seventy-five individuals, such as people, of good cha- 
racter, girls and boys. It was in the long-room of a good big buildin’, over a’pothecary’s shop and 
a hat-store. There was cracks in the floor below, and I could hear ’em come in and ask for medicine ; 
and when I was a-fixin’ my programmys and tickets I was disturbed considerabul by folks e-laughin’ 
down in the store. Well, my second lectur’- night come, and I had fifty peupils. They had just done 
beatin’ time, ‘ Upward beat, downward beat, hither beat, thither beat,’ and had done it first-rate ; 
and they was all standin’ up on the floor to try a lesson in tune. I was standin’ up before ’em, with 
my hand raised, and had jest said ‘Sejund !’ (I was proud to see ’em, it was such a promisin’ class,) 
when I see some of ’em begin to put their han’kerchers to their faces and stop their mouths, and 
some on ’em ag’in was holdin’ down their heads and snickerin’, and them at the foot of the row 
begun to move off. ‘ What in the creation,’ says I, ‘is the mat ——!’ But just at that minute I smelt 
I think the most s’archin’, the awfulest smell that I ever see in my life. It was dreadful! 

‘Sir, a little ways from where we was all standin’ was a window, which I h’isted; but it was a 
dampish, sour day, and some of the girls had pretty thin frocks on ’em, so I had to shet it down 
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ag’in considerabul quick. We then moved to another eend of the room; the class formed, and 
though there was some coughin’ at first, I got ’em arrang’d good, and had jest said ‘Sedund!” ag’in, 
when right under my feet, standin’ up at the head of my exlent class, there come up ag’in that dread- 
ful-smellin’ smell! It was the most ex-screwshiatin’ flavor that ever my nose went into; and this 
time the peupils could n’t stand it. 

‘Now I was mad! I was determined, if I choked in doin’ of it, to find out what it was. I peeked 
down through a leetle crack in the floor, and there I see a feller standin’ on two chairs, laughin’ ready 
to bu’st, with a great big ox-bladder, and pipe stuck into it, a-squeezin’ on it together like a bellowses, 
and the eend of the pipe run through a leetle hole just where I’d been standin’. 

‘It was the meanest, nastiest way of breaking up a singin’-school that I ever see, and I’ve had 
some experience in such things, when I was a younger man, and could stand it better. He’d been 
and gone and got two bladders and filled °em runnin’ over with Sulfrated Hidergen Gash, and he 
was a-squeezin’ it up into my school-room! None o’ them peupils’s been to my school since — not 
one on ’em; and I’ve got to pay my board for two weeks longer here, any how, ’cause I agreed to, 
in writin’ ; and every time I go out doors I see some o’ my peupils a-laughin’ and puttin’ their hands 
to their noses in the most provokin’ kind o’ way; and I’ve got to stay here two weeks and bear it. 
Did you ever hear of any thing so mean in your born days? I hope you will print this, for the sake of 
justice, and the cause of humanity, and also the art of music. Your obedient servant, 

*PeTER CRAM. 


I’ve just been told that it isa son of old Mr. Weruersy, to Tinnecum, that keeps the 
*pothecary-shop. That lets the thing out o’ the bag to-once-t. 


‘P.8. 
Pr. Cc.’ 


We have given all the material parts of Mr. Cram’s letter; and would now advise 
him to leave the inhospitable place where he is sojourning, so soon as his board is up, 
and repair to Bunkum, which is within twenty miles of Hetchabonnuck. We ask our 
friend and contemporary, the Editor of the ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff,’ to bestow such at- 
tention upon Mr. Cram as may be in his power. That gentleman has grown gray 
in the service of his ked’ntry’s psalmody, and deserves the good wishes and patron- 
age ‘of community.’ . . . Ar the principal book-stores in New-York may now be 
found, in two neat volumes, ‘ The Trippings of Tom Pepper, or the Results of Ro- 
mancing.’ Harry Franco, whose own memoirs proved so acceptable to the public, 
is the author. While the work was in process of publication in the columns of the 
‘ New-York Weekly Mirror,’ we quoted, at different times, several entertaining pas- 
sages from its chapters; and the promise which they held out we find sustained by 
the work in its completed form. Buy and read these ‘ Trippings,’ reader, for well 
will they repay perusal. They embody stirring incident, trenchant satire, broad fun, 
and genial humor; nor are touches of the truest pathos wanting, to diversify the in- 
terest awakened by the work. . . . We have not seen the new literary venture, 
‘ The Princeton Magazine,’ but from one or two selections from its pages, which we 
have seen in the daily journals, we infer it to possess some cleverness. ‘The Re- 
construction of Society,’ after Cannine’s manner in ‘ The University of Géttingen,’ 
has some caustic stanzas, of which we subjoin a brief specimen : 

‘Wuen others, once as poor as I, | When others know what I know not, 
Are growing rich because they try, Or bear in mind what I forgot 
While my capacity and will An age ago, and dare to speak 
Give me a taste for sitting still, In praise of Latin and of Greek, 
When all around me are at work, As if a tongue unknown to me 
While I prefer to act the Turk, Of any earthly use could be ; 
Or spend in drinking or at play When bookworms are allowed to rule 
The greater part of every day ; In University and School, 


And, as the upshot of it, feel While I, because I am a fool, 
That I must either starve or steal : Am set aside, or thrust away, 
The only remedy I see Or not allowed to have my say: 
For such abuses, is the re- The only remedy I see 
construction of society, | For such abuses, is the re- 
Construction of society. construction of society.’ 


An intended hit, this, at those drones in the social hive who would level down instead 
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of levelling up society. We cannot think the ‘ Lessons from a Recent Occur- 
rence’ would be acceptable to our readers. The unhappy Wesster, like the man in 
the stone prison, which was made less by a loop-hole every night, until it finally closed 
upon and crushed him, is immured in the cell from which he is to come forth to dic ! 
It is a sad, an awful thought, and all sensitive hearts shrink from its present con- 
templation. . . . We have seen, and read of, some ‘cool’ things in our day, but 
the following, which we derive from an esteemed and always entertaining corre- 
spondent, is positively ‘ iced :’ ‘ A young lawyer got his first note for collection. It 
was against a country customer; so he sat down and wrote him a letter, in due form, 
advising him that his note was left for collection, that it ‘had run a long time,’ and 


required immediate attention to ‘save costs.’ In about ten days he received this 
answer : 
‘ Valley Forks, November 15, 1849. 


‘F. J. H., Esg.: Dear Sir: I received your polite note of the fifth instant this day. It was 
directed to the post-office at Freetown. The mail comes from your village to Tompkinsville every 
day by the stage, which runs from your place to Owego, leaving your village at six o’clock in the 
forenoon. From Tompkinsville there is a mail every other day to Freetown, and also to Valley Forks. 
From thence there is a cross-mail around the hills through the lower towns in this county to our place 
once a week, but the post-masters on that route can’t read very well, and sometimes keep a letter 
over one mail to spell out the direction. By directing your letters to this office, where I get my papers, 
I should get them generally in about three days after you mail them, and about a week or ten days 
sooner than if directed to Freetown; which delay might, in some cases, be of considerable conse- 
quence. I hope, my dear Sir, you will not suffer any inconvenience from it this time; but I thought 
it best, as you seemed a little ignorant of the geography of this part of the country, to give you this 
information, thut you might in future know how to direct to, dear Sir, 


‘ Yours respectfully, 
‘Joun CaLKINs. 


‘ P. S.— As to that note: you say ‘it has run a long time.’ I can only say, as the boy said of the 
molasses, * Let her run !” de Ga’ 


It strikes us that it would be rather sharp practice to serve a summons and com- 
plaint on that customer ! ‘Tue anecdote of big feet, in your last ‘ Gossip,’ ’ 
writes a friend, ‘reminds me of the lobby member who went before a committee of 
the legislature to get them to divide the town where he lived. He got the ‘ Commit- 
tee on the Division of Towns and Counties’ together, read his petition, and proceeded 
to illustrate the matter. As he had no map, he said, putting out one of his feet, ‘ Let 
this represent our town.’ ‘Stop!’ says the chairman ; ‘if the town covers as much 
ground as your foot, we shall report unanimously in favor of its division!’ . . . On it 
was pitiful, just now, to see the surgeons come in, with their splints and bandages, 
to set ‘ Young Knicx.’s arm, broken recently in a fall from the lower cross-timbers 
of a dwelling in progress of erection in the neighborhood. Is there any thing like the 
appealing look of a child in agony, or any tones so touching as ‘Oh, mother! oh, 
father! do n’t let them hurt me so!’ — and all the while, from a pair of great lustrous 
hazel eyes, the round tears expressed whole from the lids, in the intensity of the poor 
child’s pain. It is a sad thing to see or hear the sufferings of children. When we 
are sitting sometimes in ‘ Jim Granv’s barber’s-chair, under the neat manipulations 
and soft touch of ‘ Gus.’s facile hand, we hear the cry of acute anguish, or moan of 
gradual distress, from children in the establishment next door, who come to be ope- 
rated upon for club-feet. It almost makes us to ‘ shudder and grow sick at heart’ to 
hear the piteous wailings of the poor little sufferers, and the almost sadder voice of 
entreaty and encouragement of the mothers, whose very heart-strings are torn at the 
anguish of their beloved ones. Tuere is not a little of the ‘ true touch of 
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nature’ in the lines entitled ‘ The Old Mill, from a new contributor. We have 
pleasure in welcoming the writer to our pages : 


Do n’r you remember, Lity dear, 
The mill by the old hill-side, 
Where we used to go in the summer time 
And watch the foamy tide ; 
And toss the leaves of the fragrant beech 
On its breast so smooth and bright, 
Where they floated away like emeralds, 
In a flood of golden light ? 
Lity, dear! 


And the miller, love, with his slouchy cap, 
And eyes of mildest gray, 

Plodding about his dusty work, 
Singing the live-long day ? 

And the coat that hung on the rusty nail, 
With many a motley patch, 

And the rude old door, with its broken sill, 
And the string, and the wooden latch? 

Lity, dear! 


And the water-wheel, with its giant arms, 
Dashing the beaded spray, 

And the weeds it pulled from the sand below, 
And tossed in scorn away ; 

And the sleepers, Lity, with moss o’ergrown, 
Like sentinels stood in pride, 

Breasting the waves, where the chinks of time 
Were made in the old mill’s side, 
° Lity, dear? 


Lity, the mill is torn away, 
And a factory, dark and high, 
Looms like a tower, and puffs its smoke 
Over the clear blue sky ; 
And the stream is turned away above, 
And the bed of the river bare, 
And the beech is withered, bough and trunk, 
And stands like a spectre there — 
Lity, dear! 


And the miller, Livy, is dead and gone! 
He sleeps in the vale below : 
I saw his stone in the winter time 
Under a drift of snow: 
But now the willow is green again, 
And the wind is soft and still: 
I send you a sprig to remind you, love, 
Of him and the dear old mill, 
Lity, dear! M. z. Ww 


‘ Wuy was ’nt you in your place to vote this morning?’ asked one member of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania of a brother member who had been absent. ‘I could n’t 
come,’ was the reply ; ‘I got hurted ; I was threw from a horse-t.? We thought of 
this Soton’s case, when we found our friend and correspondent, Cart Benson, the 
other evening, with his right foot wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid on a chair in 
his sanctum, in as dainty and respectable a manner as if it were a gouty limb. Now 
how would one of our fashionable dandies, who carry their brains in their pockets, 
have dispelled the ennui that would have been consequent upon such an accident? 
As Macreapy would say, ‘They could ah—not ah—do—it!’ But what doth 
‘Car?’ Sits him down in his nice library, and from a full mind enlivens the dul- 
ness of re-hashed English reviews in one journal, by lively essays on society, and the 
pages of ‘Old Knick.’ with a scholarly rendering of a quaint old poem ; insomuch, 
that being ourselves favored, and our readers also, we look upon the fact that his pet 
saddle-horse grew devotional, kneeled down, and tipped him over his head, as a ‘ spe- 
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cial providence,’ and are almost selfish enough to be gratified accordingly. Howbeit, we 
wish him a renovated limb. . . . Wuar ridiculous weather! A friend, writing from 
his country-seat in Westchester county, says: ‘ All my sympathies are awakened by a 
passage in your letter to C———, in which you speak of coming here ‘on some of those 
fine March days which surprise us with a touch of summer.’ Do n’t think to find any 
such thing! Although now far in April, yet, as HaLLeck says, 


$ = _— of March are humming now 

eir parting song, their parting song. 

And I should think they ’re coming now 
It rayther strong, it rayther strong!’ 


I have n’t the book, and quote from memory. Instead of a ‘touch of summer,’ | 
have found only a touch of rheumatism!’ . . . ‘ The Commercial Advertiser’ 
of this city, and ‘ The Daily Advertiser’ of Newark, are ‘down upon’ Monsieur 
VaTTeMarE, erewhile of ventriloquial and necromantic repute in wonder-loving 
circles, as an humbugeous person, unaccredited as an international agent, and acting 
on his ‘ own hook,’ and mainly for his own behoof. These journals declare and re- 
affirm all this, and more, of a gentleman formerly of ‘ universal acquaintance, won- 
derful ubiquity, and windy vocation.’ But ‘ there are always two sides to a question,’ 
and we have not as yet heard from Monsieur VatremareE. . . . THE ensuing 
lines will make their own way to the heart of every thoughtful reader. ‘ NEL,’ 
to whose kindness we are indebted for them, cannot favor us too often : 


Daltty care and toil and trouble Pilgrims are we all, and strangers, 
Wait upon us, from our birth; Treading with unconscious feet, 

Every sorrow hath its double, Day by day, the lessening margin 
Close attending us on earth. Where the Past and Future meet. 

lf a passing gleam of gladness Meet, in that most blissful Present, 
Pierce the heavy clouds of care, Which to all of us will come, 

Straight the gathering mists of sadness When the earth-bound struggling spirit 
Darken the rejoicing air. Finds a holier, purer home. 

Outwardly the world doth glitter Soars and higher soars forever, 
With a pomp of joy and bloom ; Breathes a full, immortal breath 5 

But each earthly cup is bitter, Sees accomplished each endeavor, 
And for all awaits a tomb! Dreads no more a future death. 

This is truth, ambitious dreamer! Sighs no more o’er earthly sorrow, 
Though thy widening future glows Daily trouble, sordid care ; 

Like the gorgeous clouds of evening, Fears not lest each coming morrow 
Curtaining the sun’s repose. Bring a heavier wo to bear. 

This is truth, devoted lover! » Toward that home, that state so glorious, 
Though the loved one, in thine eyes Let us daily lift our eyes, 

Fair and pure, seems all thou needest, And by faith and hope victorious, 
For another Paradise. Look beyond these lowering skies. 

Aged wanderer! thou wilt tell me, Oh, how welcome to the weary, 
Sadly tell me, this is truth: To the world-worn and opprest, 

For thou hast outlived the visions Skies with clouds no longer dreary, 
Of thine early, ardent youth. Mansions ready for their rest! 


‘Nex.’ 


A courteous daguerreian artist of the metropolis writes us that he is forming a 
miniature-gallery of ‘eminent men’ in our city, and as ‘one of ’em,’ asks us for a 
sitting. Bless your heart, dear Sir, we are nothing of the sort; and willing as we 
might be, under other circumstances, to present you with our poor ‘ picture in little,’ 
in the category you mention it is ‘not in our way: we are afraid we can’t do it.’ 
Our only ambition, to adopt the words of a writer who is ‘ eminent,’ is ‘ to be admit- 
ted into many homes with affection and confidence; to be regarded as a friend by 
children and old people; to be thought of in affliction and in happiness; to people 
the sick room with airy shapes ‘ that give delight and hurt not,’ and to be associated 
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with the harmless laughter and the gentle tears of many hearths.’ When in this 
vocation we become more ‘ eminent,’ we mean to sit for our daguerreotype. Meantime, 
we rely for sufficient show-case publicity upon the awful caricature -‘ burst’ of ‘ Old 
Knick.’ which about once a year the phrenologist Fowxer places in his window by 
the side of Peter Rosinson, the murderer, Pope Pius Nintu, Munroe Epwarps, 
Senator Sewarp, Gisss, the pirate, and our friend Colonel Wess. . . . WHULLIs, 
in the ‘Home Journal,’ in one of those trenchant sentences which ‘ bite like a ser- 
pent and sting like an adder,’ says that ‘ The Literary World’ weekly review is a 
‘journal conducted by sour, disappointed, unsuccessful authors, turned booksellers’ 
hacks.’ ‘These ‘be cruel words!’ . . . ‘Cuipren and fools,’ says the old adage, 
‘always tell the truth.’ ‘ Mother sent me,’ said a little girl to a neighbor, ‘ to ask you 
to come and take tea with her this evening.’ ‘ Did she say at what time, my dear ?’ 
* No, Ma’am; she only said she would ask you, and then the thing would be off her 
mind ; that was all she said!’ . . . An Albany sexton, some twelve months ago, 
seized a lad of seven years of age, who happened to be ‘ whispering in meeting,’ raised 
him up, and ‘ chucked him down’ with such force, that a spinal complaint ensued, 
from which the poor boy recently diéd. May the Drvit take that sexton hereafter 
and beat him to death with the tassel of his tail! . . . We regret to be obliged to 
differ in opinion with ‘ The Presbyterian’ religious journal, touching the reading of 
well-conducted Sunday papers ; but we quite agree with our respected contemporary 
that the crying of them before the churches, during divine service, is an ‘ invasion of 
private right,’ a ‘crying evil,’ one by no means necessary, and which ought to be 
abated. We remember well, as a boy, however, to revert to the main subject, that 
in ‘our family’ the ‘Secular Intelligence’ departments of such religious journals as 
the ‘ New-York Observer’ and the old New-Haven ‘ Religious Intelligencer’ were by 
no means the last portions of those papers which were perused on the Sabbath ; and 
we thought of this fact yesterday (Sunday) morning, when we saw that those who 
seldom read Sunday papers exhausted the entire stock of the quiet lad who perme- 
ates our neighborhood, that they might learn the fate of Dr. Wester, which was to 
have been decided on Saturday evening. There is certainly a great difference in Sun- 
day papers; but we spoke of a ‘ well-conducted Sunday journal.’ . . . ‘CHaRLEs 
is quite sick on the Isthmus,’ writes a Californian correspondent, ‘and the Chagres 
river is quite low, too.’ Curious concatenation! . . . ‘ The Tribune’ daily jour- 
nal appears this morning, and will appear daily hereafter, on a double-sheet, of twice 
its usual size, and with new and enlarged types in its editorial departments. We 
never think of our old friend Horace Greg .ey, or read his journal, which we do every 
day, ‘Sundays excepted,’ without wishing that those distant editors who take the 
‘cue’ of their impressions from partizan or rival journals, could really see and know 
the man as he is; a man careless, it may be, of the style of his dress, preferring 
comfort to fashion, but yet of scrupulous cleanliness in person and habiliments always ; 
possessing a benevolent heart, and ‘ clothed with charity as a garment; bestowing 
with a free hand to the truly needy and deserving, whether political friend or foe ; 
frank and fearless in the expression of his opinions, whether such opinions are to be 
praised or execrated; of indefatigable industry, and unpretending, kindly man- 
ners—this is Horace Greetey. ‘ We speak the things which we do know;’ for 
we have been acquainted some sixteen years; our printing-offices connect, and we 
meet almost every day. We were before Mr. Greetey in the literary field here- 
about ; remembering well the initial number of the ‘ New- Yorker,’ his first venture ; 
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occasionally, also, if we recollect rightly, giving it a paragraph, and sitting as chair- 
man of the committee to decide upon the prize-tales published in the early numbers 
of that excellent weekly. ‘ The Tribune,’ through the aid of the great business 
tact and talent of our friend M‘Exrarn, and the extensive and able editorial assist- 
ance secured by liberal enterprise and directed by superior skill, has now become 
one of the most influential and widely-circulated of all our public journals. Although 
we are far from agreeing as touching the extent to which certain of its views are car- 
ried, all must concede the evident sincerity and great ability with which the principles 
and aims of ‘ The Tribune’ are advocated. And now, asking attention to the fine 
lines which ensue, we close by wishing our old contemporary ‘ Success and long life !’ 


TO HORACE GREELEY. 


I Know of no crusader bold He is my hero, first of all, 
Nor palmer, nor paynim, Though spear nor sword he wield, 
However stout his battle-arm Who holds the Wrong his only foe, 
Or loud his battle-hymn ; The Right his only shield ; 
Nay, though they sum their chivalry Who dares to battle for the Truth, 


With Ricnarp gather’d in, 


Though Error on her side 
And add one worthy of their fame, 


Has gathered hosts, and shakes in wrath 


The brave old SALapIn 3 Her pennons far and wide : 
I know not one of all their host, ‘The more the merrier!’ is his cry, 
From rearmost to the van, This hero, braver far 
Whom I can hold by right and truth Than ever he, ’gainst Saracen 
So brave and true a man Who waged the bloodiest war ; 
As he, who of his own resolve, For though he win for but one truth 
By conscience pricked and stirred, When martyrdom is passed, 
Dares brand a wrong before the world, | His victory is for his race, 
By deed, or thougtft, or word! As long as time shall last! 


— C. D. Sroarr. 

Tue Messrs. AppLeton AND Company have recently issued an unpretending but 
very clever book, under the title of ‘James Mountjoy, or I’ve been Thinking.’ With 
a few faults in its plan, among which is a lack of unity, it has nevertheless so much of 
nature, of attractive incident, of jovial humor, and of true pathos, that we hesitate not 
to commend it to a wide perusal. . . . Very ‘ Boz’-ish indeed is an article in Dickens’ 
‘Household Words,’ upon the ‘Amusements of the People.’ The picture drawn 
of one of the lower order of melo-dramatic theatres is extremely graphic. Here is a 
true sketch of the dramatic ‘ operatives’ at such places: ‘ If an actor’s nature, like 
the dyer’s hand, becomes subdued to what he works in, the actor can hardly be blamed 
for it. He grinds hard at his vocation, is often steeped in direful poverty, and lives 
at the best in a little world of mockeries. It is bad enough to give away a great es- 
tate six nights a-week, and want a shilling ; to preside at imaginary banquets, hungry 
for a mutton chop ; to smack the lips over a tankard of toast and water, and declaim 
about the mellow produce of the sunny vineyards on the banks of the Rhine ; to be a 
rattling young lover, with the measles at home ; and to paint sorrow over with burnt 
cork and rouge; without being called upon to despise his vocation. If he can utter 
the trash to which he is condemned, with any felish, so much the better for him, 
Heaven knows ; and peace be with him!’ The following is exceedingly characteristic. 
A dark-visaged woman has just disappeared from the stage, having uttered some 
suggestive words about ‘the Che-ilde of Mystery and the Man of Ker-rime,’ to a low 
trembling of fiddles, when enters the hero of the play, ‘Michael the Mendicant,’ who 


is received with a tornado of applause : 


‘Ar first we referred something of the cordiality with which he was greeted, to the fact of his 
being ‘ made up’ with an excessively dirty face, which might create a bond of union between him- 
self and a large majority of the audience. But it soon came out that he had been hired in old time 
by Sir Georce Etmorg, to murder Sir Georer’s elder brother, which he had done; notwithstand- 
ing which little affair of honor, MicHar. was in reality a very good fellow ; quite a tender-hearted 
mun; who, on hearing of the Captain’s determination to settle WiLL Stanmore, cried out, ‘ What! 
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more bel-ood!’ and fell flat— overpowered by his nice sense of humanity. In like manner, in de- 
scribing that small error of judgment into which he had allowed himself to be tempted by money, 
this gentleman exclaimed, ‘ I ster-ruck him down, and fel-led in er-orror!’ and farther he remarked, 
with honest pride, ‘I have lived-er as a beggar — a roadersider-vaigerant, but no ker-rime since then 
has stained these hands!’ Ail these sentiments of the worthy man were hailed with showers of 
applause ; and when, in the excitement of his feelings on one occasion, after a soliloquy, he ‘ went 
off’ on his back, kicking and shuffling along the ground, after the manner of bold spirits in trouble, 
who object to be taken to the station-house, the cheering was tremendous.’ 


The keen satire of all this is apparent. Many a Jack Suerarp has been trained to 
‘ker-rime’ by just such inculcations as those of ‘ Micnarx the Mendicant.’ . . . We 
go to press on the very morning that the Twenty-Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design is opened to the public, at their new and superb rooms, 
Number 633 Broadway. Being unable, from a preéngagement, to accept the invita- 
tion to attend the opening festival, or the private view of the pictures, we shall reserve 
any elaborate notice of the exhibition until our next number; simply remarking, at 
this time, that the rooms are most easy of access, spacious, beautiful, and admirably 
lighted in every part; that the walls present a collection of paintings that have never 
been excelled in the Academy4 embracing the best efforts of such preéminent artists 
as Duranp, Exxiotr, Huntineton, Incuam, Pace, Gray, PeaLe, Crorsey, Kensert, 
Epmonps, Caurcu, Hicks, Baker, and their compeers; and that the younger artists 
have greatly exceeded the merits of any previous efforts of their pencils. There is 
one small picture, a scene by candle-light, that is a perfect miracle of art. It is posi- 
tively seen by the light of its own painted candle! A view of this picture is worth a 
season-ticket. . . . Tue late Professor CALDWELL, of Ditkinson College, a short 
time before his death, said to his wife: ‘ You will not, I am sure, lie down uporf your 
bed and weep, when I am gone. You will not mourn for me, when Gop has been 
so good to me. And when you visit the spot where I lie, do not choose a sad and 
mournful time; do not go in the shade of evening, or in the dark night. These are 
no times to visit the grave of one who hopes and trusts in a risen REDEEMER; but 
come in the morning, in the bright sunshine, and when the birds are singing.’ . . . IN 
some grave-yards one shall scarcely see a stone that has not a pious verse, or a 
passage from Scripture, after the general inscription; and that these are not always 
appropriate, or in the best taste, we have sometimes shown in these pages. The fol- 
lowing inscription may be seen on a grave-stone in the county of Greene, in this 
state: ‘Here lies the body of Jonannes Smiru, aged sixty-four years and two 
months. ‘ Go thou and do likewise !”? Comprehensive,that! . . . ‘Our Latest- 
Born,’ from a friend, is unequal. There are lines and combined words in several of 
the stanzas which we are sure the writer would have revised, had he not written and 
despatched his poem in haste. These three unconsecutive verses are very pretty : 


A merry babe and beautiful is this our latest born! 

Her cheek is soft as silky threads that overlay the corn ; 

Her eye is like a tiny spot of Heaven’s serenest blue 

Imbedded in the snowy clouds, with starlight flashing through. 


Her hair is not a silver-white, nor yet of golden hue, 
But of a color cunningly compounded of the two; 
Not flimsy as the gossamer that glistens in the sun, 
But like the richer fibre from the multicaulis spun. 


She enters on the race of life with tottering steps and slow, 
And often stumbles on the floor from over-haste to go: 
Thbts Infancy has ups and downs, as well as graver years, 
But bears them with a lighter heart, if not with fewer tears. 


Apropos of ‘Infancy :’ there have been some fine lines on this theme translated 
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from the French by Witu14m Dowe, for the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ of which 
we annex a specimen: 


‘ Wuen baby comes, the family circle cries 
With great applause : its little sparkling eyes 
Brighten all bosoms in that happy place ; 
And saddest brows, and guiltiest, it may be, 

Unwrinkle on a sudden but to see 
That innocent glad face. 


‘ Yes, whether June has greened the sward, or whether 
November draws our touching chairs together 
Round a great household-fire in quiet talk, 
When the child comes we feel a general cheer ; 
With calls and laughter, and the mother’s fear, 
Seeing him try to walk! 






‘It looks so fair, the infant with its smile, 
Its soft sweet trust, its voice that knows no guile, 
And would say all the grief it soon dismisses ; 
Letting its pleased and wondering glances roll — 
Offering to life, on all sides, its young soul, 
And its young mouth to kisses.’ 





Here is a good thing, quoted by a friend in connection with a somewhat kindred 





anecdote which has appeared in the KnicKersocKer: ‘ The members of a society in 
Maine, by dint of long exertion, had erected asmall church. One of the number was 
despatched to a large town to request a noted divine to take part in its dedication. 
Not getting his errand exactly, he simply applied to the minister to come and ‘ dedicate 
our new church.’ ‘ What part do you wish me to take ?’ said the clergyman. ‘ Why, 
we want you to dedicate the church,’ was the reply. ‘ But do you wish me to deliver 
the sermon, or to make the opening prayer, or only to make some remarks?’ ‘ Why,’ 
exclaimed the brother, piqued at the obtuseness of the parson, ‘we simply want you 
to dedicate the church, the whole on’t; it’s only seventy-five feet by fifty; want you 
to dedicate it!’ . . . How fresh, how redolent of the dense pine woods of winter, is 
the following passage from a pleasant epistle just received from an esteemed friend in 
far-east Maine : ‘ A friend of mine brought down from the icy lakes, a week ago, a pet 
which ‘ Young Knick.’ might hesitate at disporting himself with ; a yearling moose, 
with an eye like a bucket of blackness, and a ‘ reach’ to his fore-paw that would eclipse 
Hyer or Sutuivan. They lasso’d the creature, and thenceforth did he devote himself 
to exhibitions of intense malice and thoughtful viciousness. He would, and still does, 
attract visitors to a nigh approach, by his seeming reveries and dreams of pine-forests, 
and suddenly ‘ double up his huffs and give ’em a lick,’ as a suffering victim of his un- 
merciful ‘ right-and-lefts’ ejaculated. But he pines in the stable, and I am afraid will 
die for lack of the thick-set forest and the untrodden snow of our mountain fast- 
nesses.’ . . . Tomas CarLyLe is ‘ making an ass of himself.’ His ‘Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’ are ‘ killing him by inches.’ He turns Gop and Christianity out of doors, 
and sets up house-keeping on his own hook, as if he were a better cook for society 
than all the wise and good men of our own and other times, and the best universe- 
maker extant. He is a Germanico-Scotch mystic, ‘ in these latter days,’ and not far 
short of being a crazy man. ‘ Verily,’ as Dominie Sampson hath it,‘ he speaketh in 
an unknown tongue!’ . . . Messrs. Gouri, Visert anp Company, late of the ‘ In- 
ternational Art-Union,’ are devoting their energies to the early importation of the 
best pictures and rare prints, from the most eminent sources in Paris. Of several of 
these we shall speak in a future number ; and in the mean time commend their rare 
collection to the attention and favor of the public. Pao Tuere is a meeting-house 
in a small town in Massachusetts where the minister stands in one town while his 
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audience are seated in another, the boundary-line running across the end of the 
church, in front of the pulpit. We have sat in a meeting-house, before now, when 
we should have liked such an arrangement, boundary-line or no boundary-line. But 
no matter how far off one may wish a dull minister, one must ‘ grin and bear him.’ The 
pulpit is the only place whence a man can be ‘ bored’ perforce, in this ‘free and en- 
lightened ked’ntry.? . . . ‘The Presbyterian,’ to whose courteously-presented dif- 
ference of opinion in the matter of ‘Sunday Journals’ we have alluded elsewhere, 
has this paragraph : 


‘In these days of cheap clothing, cheap books, and cheap newspapers, we have met with nothing 
that comes even within sight of the following, which we extract from Bishop Huenes’s organ, 
where it appears as part of a long article, calling the attention of Protestants, as well as Roman 
Catholics, to the claims of a Ladies’ Fair in behalf of indigent females: 

‘CatTnHotic reader! have you thought, oftentimes, of the great rewards promised to the exercise of 
charity — charity that covereth a multitude ofsins? Go tothe Fair, and lend it your patronage, which 
may seem trifling to you, but which may obtain for you a crown in heaven, even though furnishing a 
single copper to your needy fellow being.’ 


‘Only think! ‘A crown in Heaven’ for a cent! Could any thing be conceived cheaper? 


We should be sorry to have written this. We should have held a work of benevo- 
lence, let what religious denomination soever might be engaged in it, as at least sacred 
against ridicule. Such, however, is the spirit of sectarianism ; a spirit still farther 
evinced, as it strikes us, when the same journal objects to permitting sermons to be 
reported, because ‘all sorts’ of denominations may thus gain access to the public ear. 
Now we seldom go into a Catholic church ; but we never did enter one without feel- 
ing that even if it were true, as some uncharitably allege, that every sincere worship- 
per there was deceived, it was nevertheless a solemn,a goodly sight. "When we were 
at Montreal we attended the funeral of a Catholic priest at the great cathedral in that 
city. The deceased had lost his life while engaged in a ‘labor of love’ at the ship- 
fever hospital on Nuns’ Island. When we looked at the ten thousand worshippers 
in that vast pile ; at the white-robed priests officiating at the altar ; at the votive of- 
ferings near the confessionals ; when we saw the tears which fell from the eyes of that 
congregation, and the remains of that faithful shepherd of his flock, who in his last 
moments in the lazar-house had said, 

‘Onzty betrothed to Curisr am I, 

And wait his coming from the sky, 

To wed my happy soul ;’ 
when we saw all this, and reflected that here were sorrow, affection, sincerity, devo- 
tion, we remember thinking, almost aloud, ‘ What are mere differences of forms and 
creeds, when the heart, the heart is the test?’ But we are forgetting our lack of 
space, in our besetting tendency to reminiscence. . . . We regret to record the death 
of Davin C. Coxpen, Esq., of this city ; a gentleman whose great loss will be felt in 
many a public and private circle of lamenting friends. As an officer of several me- 
tropolitan charities, he was unostentatiously assiduous and useful. He was a gentle- 
man of cultivated tastes, of accomplished manners, and varied acquirements. He has 
left a void in the society which he adorned that will not soon be filled. In common 
with all who knew him, we offer to his surviving relatives our sympathy in their be- 
reavement. . . . Tuisis the fifteenth of April; so that our friends, the publishers, 
and our literary correspondents, will understand why it is that works and articles re- 
cently sent have failed to be acknowledged in the present number. Our edition for 
England goes in the steamer of, the twentieth. The ‘Ingleside Reminiscences’ 
have been mislaid at the printing-office. Will the writer favor us with a second 
copy? They promised an attraction which we should be sorry to miss. 





